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AN HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 
38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSITION AS 
companion to refined lady. No objection to country 
or traveling. Address No. 71, this Office. 


A lLapy (FRIEND) DESIRES ENGAGEMENT 
for office work, or linen room in boarding-house. 
Experienced in duties of room-clerk in first-class seashore 
hotel. Address No. 72, this Office. 





OOKKEEPER, EXPERIENCED, ACCURATE, 

wants position where strict integrity and thorough 

interest in duties would be valued. Has knowledge of 
typewriting. Address No. 70, this Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND TO ASSIST IN CAR- 
ing for two young children in Friends’ family. 
Address MOORE, 2 E. r4th St., New York City. 
WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 








Gardener or Nurseryman 
wishes a position. Unmarried; 35; over ten years’ ex- 
perience in the care of all kinds of trees, shrubbery, 
and plants. Good propagator ; character unquestionable; 
capable of managing men. Private place preferred. 
Best of reference. WM. H. BRINTON, Atglen, Pa. 





DUFING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m. iit letters to 152 North rth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
§r.5° a oz. ‘Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
neon. = a cottage “orem For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. ply on premises, or to 

STN t WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


Agents Wanted 


in every county to sell ‘The True Story of 
the Christiana Riot,’’ a book of exciting 
events that finally led to the Civil War. Cloth 
edition, gilt title. For particulars and territory, 
address MARVIN E. BUSHONG, May, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. 


‘THE WORK BUREAU 
AT THE 


Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of 15 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Address as above. 


Wanted—Homes for Children. | 


The Board of Children’s Guardians of the 


District of Columbia desires to communicate with 

ms who will take homeless children into their fami- 

ies on indenture or by adoption. Children both white 

and colored, from birth to thirteen years of age, are avail- 

able. Full legal control given. rite for information 
and application blank to S.S. PARKMAN, 

472 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


AND JOURNAL. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture. Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 13, at 8 p. m. 

All are invited. 

PROGRAM : 
Eatly Friends as they appeared to the 
World. (‘*The Quakers.’’ Frederick 
Storrs Turner, chapters vii. to x.) 
Howard M. Cooper. 
II. Review of Tolstoy’s ‘*‘ What is Art?’’ 
Howard M. Jenkins. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


“THE TWELFTH ANNUAL OYSTER SUPPER 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
(Non-Sectarian ) 
At tug ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, 


Thifd-day, Second Month 14, 1889, (rom 5 10 8 p.m. 


This Home provides shelter temporarily, until it can 
secure good private homes for orphan, neglected and des- 
titute children, and we ask your aid. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Will consist of an opening address by J. A. M. Pass- 
more, on *‘ The Benefits of This and Kindred Homes.” 

Lecture by Joseph S. Walton, Principal of Friends’ 
Central School, ‘‘ Early Influences of the Society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania.” 

Elocutionary Exercises by Miss Jessie Dalrymple, 
Teacher of Elocution in the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

The Supper will consist of Raw, Fried (H. Mosebach 
& Son) and Panned Oysters, Cranberries, Cold Meats, 
Pickles, Ice Cream, Cake. Come and enjoy a good 
supper, and help a worthy cause. 

Price of tickets for Supper and Entertainment $1.00. 

Tickets can be had at 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, rs0o Race St. 


YOUNG FRIEKDS” ASSOCIATION ENTRE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


Reception for W. Hudson Shaw, M.A. 


AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE FIRST LECTURE OF 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 


oO 


England in the 





XVIII Century, 


to be given in the Assembly Room of Friends’ 
Central School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p.m., 
as follows : 


SrxtH-pay, Second Mo. 17th, 
“ Modern England.” 


Fourtu-pDay, 2nd Mo. 22d, 
“The Political Awkening.” 
FourtH-pay, 3rd Mo. rst, 
“ King George III., 1760-1783.” 
Fourtu-pay, 3rd Mo. 8th, 
“The American Revolution.” 
Fourtu-pay, Third Mo. rsth, 
“ The Religious Revolution of the X VIII Century.” 
Fourtn-pay, Third Mo. 29th, 
“ Dr. Johnson.” 


Tickets for the Course, including reserved seats, $2.00. 
Single admission, 50 cents. Syllabus, 25 cents. On sale 
at Friends’ Book Association, rsth and Race Sts. 


A Postat Carp Recetves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CoLumBIA Avenve, PHILA 
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WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch | 
- established three generations ago—acd | 
up to date in every feature of the business, we | 


trade 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


INCORPORATED. 


Fine Art Store, 


Paintings, Water Colors, Etchings, Engravings, etc. | 


Parlor Mirrors and Fine Gold Frames. 


Framing of Studies a Specialty. 


806 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


WALNUT & i3*STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
$15,000 


First Mortgage—Thirty Year 
5 per ct. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


NARBERTH SEWERAGE 
COMPANY, 


NARBERTH, PENNA. 
FREE FROM STATE TAX 
Capital Stock—full paid in cash, $30,000.00 
First Mortgage Bonds, totalissue, 15,000.00 


Net Revenue over all expenses 
for 1898, 


§ 1,360.00 
Interest on $15. 000 of Bonds, 


750.00 


Surplus, 
W.G. Dasrps, President. 
Conran S. CLornier, Jr., Vice President. 
Joun B. CLoruier, Sec. and Treas. 


Denomination of Bonds, $250 each. 

Interest payable June ist and December ¢ 
ist at office of The Commonwealth Title and 
Trust Co., of Philad’a, the Trustee. 


This Company has practically an ex- 
clusive franchise in the Borough of Nar- 
berth, only three miles from the Philadel- 
phia City line, and can connect at any 
time with the City sewer without charge. 
It also has a right to construct a Sewerage 
system anywhere in Lower Merion Town- 
ship, an exceedingly valuable franchise 
This Company has now between six and 
seven miles laid through the Borough of 
Narberth, at a cost of between $30,000 and 
$35,000 

This Sewerage system is very popular, 
and the revenue steadily increasing, as the 
terms are very reasonable—$1I5 per annum 
for a dwelling, and $10 for a stable. 

Price of Bonds, par and accrued interest 


WM. P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philad’a. 


$610.00 
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SCCS0 000 SVU VSCEOSS OS CSCS CSCC 


A boy may arrive safely at school with his ‘‘ shining 
morning face,’’ but, by recess, to quote Charles Lamb, 
‘‘If dirt were trumps, what hands he would hold.’’ Think 
of those hands with ink stains, cuts and slivers, and the 
discomfort that would result from washing them with 
harsh soaps. Ivory Soap for years has stood the test of 
use in the lavatories of many of our best public schools, 
and is recommended by no less a personage than the boy 
himself. 

IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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5 inns 


| wILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHIL ADEL PHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


* = —_ s Swarthmore. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. | For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
| rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
| location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 
DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


| 
| N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R. R.) 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


| 
F. GUTEKUNST, | 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 2? | 


Oe 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOC KEN = Special attent 
DAIRIES ing families. 

Eighth Street, Philac jelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH |! 


on given to serv- | 


. DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
~ Offi ¢ 603 North 


| LEHIGH AND CC) A L_ FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


JONES 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VI. 

RELIGION, as we Friends at least ought to know tt, is a 
LIFE ; as little ts it stores of knowledge only, or opinions 
only, as it is a mere ceremonialism, or mere acts of 
morality. 

ANNE W. RICHARDSON. 


From her paper, ‘‘ The Personal Bearing of Inspiration,’’ 
at Scarborough Summer School, England, 1897. 


PRAYER. 
PRAYER is a copious cloud 
Hung o’er the parching plain ; 
Softly it falls or loud, 
In unbought, priceless rain. 
Pray for thy friend! Upon him shall distill 
Those showers of love God sendeth at his will ! 


Prayer is a flowering tree 
Fed from an unseen root; 
It cannot fail, where’er it be, 
To bring forth ripened fruit. 
Thine be a tree which many blossoms fill, 
Each bud bears fruit. It isthe Master's will ! 


Prayer is a glorious star, 
Its orbit out of sight ; 
It speeds beyond the midnight’s bar 
Far toward the throne of light. 
Then it returns, steadfast, serene, and still ; 
Its rounded are completed by God's will. 


Prayer is the setting sun, 
Lost in the glowing west ; 
So drops our prayer when day is done, 
In the All-Father’s breast. 
But it shall rise beyond the eastern hill— 
A glorious sun of strength to work God's shining 
will ! 
—Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, in Christian Uplook. 


THE RELATION OF “THE LAW” TO 
“THE GOSPEL.” 


Read to the Conference Class of Race St., Philadelphia, First-day 
School, First month 15, 1899, by Anna C. Janney. 


Ir is expected that we should base our consideration 
of this subject upon Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
McClymont’s ‘“‘ New Testament and its Writers’’ has 
been found helpful and I have quoted therefrom. 

In the outset, I would say that to no other reli- 


gious body should this letter of Paul appeal with a | 


stronger interest than to Friends, because of its pres- 
entation of the spirituality and freedom of the Gospel. 


We must bear in mind, how closely, in the Jewish | 


nation, the ceremonial law of the church was inter- 
woven with the people’s civil and individual life. 
Judah was a race, a nation, a religious organization,— 
church and state one and inseparable. 

It comes out very clearly through the Epistle to 





Number 6. 


the Galatians that it is against the ritwa/ law as para- 
mount that Paul protests, while toward the close of 
the letter he makes a mighty plea for loyalty to the 
moral law, for purity and nobility of living. Paul 
had twice visited the Galatian Christians, and on his 
second visit had observed amongst them a falling 
away from the purity of the Gospel of Christ. ‘‘ This 
had evidently been connected with an attempt on the 
part of Judaising teachers to take advantage of the 
ritualistic tendencies, which, as Caesar tells us, were 
characteristic of the Gauls.”” Of the mixed elements 
of population in Galatia, the Celts from Western 
Europe had made the strongest impress, yet some of 
the Galatian converts to the Christian church were 
doubtless Jews. ‘“ The existence of this Jewish ele- 
ment in the Church explains the frequent allusions to 
the Old Testament and the influence gained over the 
impressible and impulsive Galatians by the Judaising 
Christians of Jerusalem, who were ‘ jealous of the law’ 
and desired to make the Gospel tributary to the syna- 
gogue and the temple.’’ They had taken advantage 
of Paul’s absence to undermine his character as an 
apostle on the ground that he had never seen Jesus, 
‘‘and they had endeavored only too successfully to 
cause a reaction in the minds of the superstious Gala- 
tians, from the simplicity and spirituality of the Gospel.”’ 

Let us note in the opening paragraph of the letter 
Paul’s bold claim to apostleship; ‘‘ Paul, an apostle, not 
of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and God 
the Father,” and let us find the clue to our subject in 
this same first chapter. 

Paul recites his past faithfulness to what he verily 
believed to be God’s service, when beyond measure 
he persecuted the Christians and this in conscientious 
fulfillment of his education and traditions as a Jew. 
He then declares that he had received the Gospel, not 
‘‘of man, neither was I taught it but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ,” herein differing from the law in 
which he had been trained the straightest of his sect. 
Here, in brief, is our whole subject, “ the Law and the 
Gospel.” 

He says, when “it pleased God to reveal his Son 
in me”’ (mark! zz me, a spiritual Christ), ‘ imme- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me; but I went into Arabia.’’ Into the desert 
solitudes, to be alone, it would seem, with the heav- 
enly vision. He sought not the pillars of the Chris- 
tian church nor of the Jewish law ; he sought the in- 
ward Teacher, the Gospel of Christ. 

Later, he went ‘‘ by revelation’ to Jerusalem and 
his ministry was acknowledged by the earlier apostles; 


| but we see that he owed his knowledge of the Gos- 


pel, not to them, but to direct and divine revelation. 
His letter tells us, however, that his elder brothers in 
the faith gave him ‘the right hand of fellowship” 
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freely endorsing his mission to the Gentiles to be as | Galatians, it is not far to seek his position in the matter. 


authoritative as was theirs to those of the circum- 
cision. ‘‘ Only,” says Paul, “they would that we 
should remember the poor; the same which I also 
was forward to do.” 

How beautiful an example to present-day Chris- 
tians! uniting in essentials though agreeing to differ 
in non-essentials. Clearly these brethren agree that 
the ritual may be omitted or fulfilled according to each 
man’s conscience—not to the duty of loving service 
—and nowhere in the Scriptures do we find a lovelier 
presentation of what is Christ-like living than in the 
opening of the last chapter of our epistle. 

Having accredited himself afresh to his backsliding 
disciples in Galatia, Paul proceeds to take up the burn- 
ing question “‘ Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh ?”’ 

‘“‘ He proves that the Law has been superceded by 
the Gospel, the latter being the full assertion of that 
principle of faith that had a/ways lain at the founda- 
tion of men’s acceptance with God, even in the time 
of Abraham.” He declares “the just shall live by 
faith. And the law is vot of faith.” He clearly por- 
trays his conception of a spiritual Jerusalem and con- 
trasts it with the Jerusalem which now is and is in 
bondage with her children ; they being mentally still 
in bondage to the Rabbinical law. 

This from Paul—aforetime the strictest of his sect ! 
And as he conceived a spiritual church, so he knew 
and preached a spiritual Christ, for he tells his people 
‘because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit 
of his son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” 
The work of faith and grace was to be zn their hearts, 
quite inward, not external to them; and their appeal 
was, not to an angry or even an appeased God, but to 
Abba, their Father. 

Paul taught them not the satisfaction of vengeance 
nor of the Mosaic law, but the gospel of Fatherhood 
and sonship. Very tenderly but very urgently, he 
argues for the simple faith from which they have 
receded, that ‘‘all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
evenin this ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

‘My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again until Christ be found in you” (77 you) “in Jesus 
Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but faith which worketh by love. 
Where can be found a more grandly simple 
condensation of the Christian message ? Not faith in 
the narrow sense of mere assent, but faith which 
works by love. The windows of the soul open to 
the Father’s blessing, the doorways open to our 
brothers claims and needs. 

We conclude then that Paul’s contention is, that 
while the ceremonial law may be a schoolmaster to 
bring the child-mind to Christ, there is no vital 
dependence between it and the gospel, for “‘ after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster.” 

From the heading of our subject as assigned, I 
however gather the impression that the thought may 
have been to consider somewhat the truth that faith- 
fulness to the moral law is a preparation for spiritual 
strength and development. 

While this is not Paul’s primary subject in the 


” 


Hear his noble appeal. ‘‘ Brethren, ye have been 
called into liberty ; only use not liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.”’ 
Then follows a solemn warning against many tempta- 
tions to which we may believe these volatile people 
were subject. “I tell you” ‘they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

He had taught them what the kingdom of Heaven 
is, the spiritual Jerusalem. It is impossible that the 
impure, the envious, the degraded shall inherit it. 
But he says, “‘ the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance ; against such there is no law.”” “ Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 

My friends, do not those miss the sweetest and 
the strongest claims of Christianity who fail to plead 
its transforming power in life and conduct for those 
who accept its rule and guide—those in whom the 
law is swallowed up in the gospel ? 

In many dedicated lives familiar to us, this inheri- 
tance is born with them, and has filtered down through 
generations in characters of purity and worth. 

Let us try to put aside all our inherited reverence 
for the gospel of simplicity and love ; to look through 
other eyes at its effect upon the lives of men to whom 
it came as anew thing, preferring not exclusively our 
inherited and easy point of observation. 

Let us not even look at it as offered to the Hebrew 
mind, eminent among races for its early development 
of veneration for the one true God, for its lofty 
religious tone. Let us look, for illustration, upon the 
picture of the mild, sweet message of Christianity 
offered through meek lives to the early Roman world 
of splendor and corruption. Splendid in material 
prosperity, great in intellect, corrupt in morals. Her 
glory being that her civilization was great enough to 
become largely the foundation of all later civiliza- 
tions—her body of civil law the basis of all later codes, 
yet her moral life was evil and debased. 

Repulsive the picture will be to usin its luxurious 
licentiousness, but if we would really know against 
what mighty odds the permeating and persuasive 
gospel made its way, we must be willing to know the 
sort of peoples to whom the early giants in the faith 
must need carry it. How prone we are to accept it 
as handed direct to us, forgetting the sacrifices and 
martyrdom offered in its perpetuation. But the 
brighter and stronger lights of the historic picture will 
be shown in the winning over of lives long steeped in 
self-indulgence, to the gentleness and peaceableness 
taught by the Christian gospel. 

Let us turn again to another race type in those early 
Christian centuries. And here I would plead that 
through whatever channel may come to us these 
glimpses of history, as atoms of the universal truth, 
we shall receive them gladly ; let them be even in the 
guise of so-called fiction, which often sounds the note 
that has to us the very ring of truth. 

In Henry Van Dyke's little book “The First 
Christmas Tree,” we may find what would seem to be 
a graphic picture of Pagan worship in Europe among 
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the hardy child-like northern races. Into the midst | 
of its barbaric rites come the messengers of God's | 
fatherhood, with such a fire of love in their hearts as 
keeps warm their zeal through suffering and exposure, 
through storm and cold,‘‘ enduring hardships as good | 
soldiers of the cross of Christ.”’ 

How foreign and how wonderful to these child 
races, with their rude worship of the gods, must have 
been the tidings of a Heavenly Father, who is well | 
pleased in the obedience of his children, and who had 
sent his well-beloved son as an example of immeasur- 
able love and self-forgetfulness. 

And Paul—the valiant preacher and follower of | 
Christ, has done more in his epistle to the Galatians 
‘than any other book of the New Testament has done 
for the emancipation of Christians, not only from the 
yoke of Judaism, but from every oth:r form of 
externalism that has ever threatened the freedom and 
spirituality of the Gospel.”’ 


“THE LLOYDS” AND CHARLES LAMB.' 
CHARLES LAmB is related agreeably to Friends, in 
various ways. His advice to “ get John Woolman by 
heart’ would alone commend him to us most cor- 
dially, but his essays of ‘“ Elia’”” bear many other 
kindly and appreciative passages, and he was a near | 
and attached friend of Bernard Barton. Besides this 
he had a most friendly relationship with the Lloyds 
of Birmingham. 

The present volume is a contribution to the con- 
siderable body of literature which gathers about | 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, and others of the 
literary group to which they—with Wordsworth, and 
De Quincey—imparted distinction. E. V. Lucas pre- 
sents us here some twenty letters of Lamb, heretofore | 
unknown, and therefore of course unpublished. 
Several of them are among his best, as the examples | 
which we give below sufficiently prove. These letters 
had been carefully preserved in friendly hands, and | 
were “ discovered’”’ in 1894. Besides those from | 
Lamb, there are some by Coleridge, Wordsworth, | 
Southey, Thomas Clarkson, and by Charles Lloyd 
of Birmingham, and his family. 

In our early Pennsylvania history an interesting 
figure is Thomas Lloyd, who was Penn’s friend, and 
deputy governor of the province. He came from 
Dolobran, in Montgomeryshire, Wales, and his elder 
brother, Charles, was heir to a considerable estate | 
there. Both became Friends, in the days of persecu- | 
tion, and Charles was nearly ruined, being for ten 
years (1662-72) not allowed his liberty, on account of 
his religious convictions. One of his sons, Sampson 
Lloyd, went to Birmingham, and established there a 
large business, the iron manufacture, and banking, 
and it was his grandson, Charles Lloyd (1748-1828), 
who was the banker, philanthropist, literary worker, 
etc., in the time of Charles Lamb, and who is in evi- 
dence in this book,—an active, capable, interesting 
man, with some qualities like Gladstone, as E. V. 
Lucas suggests, engaged in many things, and pros- 





*CHARLFS LAMB AND THE LLoyps. Comprising Newly-discov- 
ered Letters of Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the Lloyds, 


etc. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. | 


| timate. 
| permanent niche in the temple of Fame by his writing, 


| “ Desultory Thoughts on 


perous in them, the head of a large family, the man- 
ager of a large business, but with leisure to attend 


| himself to one of his farms, and to translate the Iliad, 


the Odyssey, and something from Horace. 

‘* The Lloyds ”’ of this volume, therefore, are this 
Charles, and his children, chiefly his two sons, Charles 
and Robert. With these sons Charles Lamb was in- 
Charles was a poet, and if not ensured of a 


still a man of much feeling for poesy, and of some 
ability in its expression. He was for a time a pupil 
of Coleridge, and when in 1797 a volume of the 


poems of Coleridge and Charles Lamb was published, 


some by Charles Lloyd were included. That S. T.C. 
was altogether a visionary and unpractical person 
seems to be open to doubt when we read his explana- 
tion to Cottle, the publisher of the book, that through 
this inclusion, ‘“‘ Lloyd’s connections”? would buy 
‘‘a great many copies—more than a hundred.”’ Later, 
Coleridge published, over a pseudonym, some carica- 
ture-imitations of Llamb’s and Lloyd’s—also his own 
—poetry, and Charles Lloyd retaliated with a novel, 
‘* Edmund Oliver,” in which Coleridge’s absurd army 
episode as ‘‘ Private Silas Tomkyn Comberbach ” was 
introduced. But while there was this unpleasantness 
for a time with Coleridge, Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb maintained, without important interruption, a 
cordial friendship. Charles Lloyd had “fits of mel- 
ancholy,”’ much like Cowper, but he married (his 
wife was Sophia Pemberton, of Birmingham), had a 
family of ten children, lived at Old Brathay ten years 
or more, entertaining all the ‘‘ Lake School ”’ of liter- 
ary lights, and many others, was Coleridge’s literary 
executor (and beloved by his sons Hartley and Der- 
went), went to London in 1818, relighted his poeti- 
cal flame, producing what E. V. Lucas describes as 
his largest and incomparably his best poem, called 
London,” and died in 
France in 18309. 

A sister of Charles Lloyd, Priscilla (sixth child of 
Charles the banker), married Christopher Words- 
worth, brother of the poet. He was a rector in the 
Established Church, and Priscilla thus returned to the 


| national fold, out of which George Fox had called 


her Dolobran ancestor. She was the mother of two 


| bishops, Charles Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, and 


Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln, while her grand- 


| son, John Wordsworth, was bishop of Salisbury. 


Robert Lloyd, brother of Charles and Priscilla, 
was not a poet, but a devoted friend of Charles Lamb, 
and it is to him that the “ gentle Elia’’ wrote most 
of the more important letters in this volume. He 
was a somewhat ‘‘ backward” lad, and chafed at 


| times under the system of his father,—who, however, 


as already said, seems to have been a kindly, broad- 
minded man. The lad seems to have written to Lamb, 
that he had no friends (he was away from home, an 
‘‘apprentice’’), and Lamb wrote him a very good 
letter, part of which follows : 

‘1 do not wish to deter you from making a friend, a true 
friend ; and such a friendship, where the parties are not blind 
to each other’s faults, is very useful and valuable. I perceive 
a tendency in you to this error, Robert. I know you have 
chosen to take up an high opinion of my moral worth, but I 
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say it before God, and I do not lie, you are mistaken in me. 
I could not bear to lay open all my failings to you, for the 
sentiment of shame would be too pungent. Let this be an 
example to you. Robert, friends fall off ; friends mistake us ; 
they change; they grow unlike us ; they go away ; they die; 
but God is everlasting and incapable of change, and to him 
we may look with cheerful, unpresumptuous hope, while we 
discharge the duties of life in situations more untowardly than 
yours. You com lain of the impossibility of improving your- 
self, but be assured that the opportunity of improvement lies 
more in the mind than in thesituation. Humbte yourself be- 
fore God, cast out the selfish principle, wait in patience, do 
good in every way you canto all sorts of people, never be 
easy to nezle *t a duty, tho’ a small one, praise God forall, 
and see his hand in all things, and he will in time raise you 
up many -nds —or be himself instead an unchanging friend. 
God bless you. —C. LAMB.”’ 

Again, Robert wrote, somewhat complainingly— 
saying among other things, that he did not like to go 
to meeting, 


1 


tne 


specially when it was silent. (Meetings 
long, and to young people they doubt- 
Charles Lamb replied at 
yart of the letter follows: 


were h ‘Id 


less 


often were irksome. ) 
1 


length, an 


I 

[ am sadly sorry that you are relapsing into your old 
complaining strain. I wish | could adapt my consolations to 
your disease, but, alas! I have none to offer which your own 
mind, and the s iggestions of books, cannot better supply. 
Are you the first whose situation hath not been exactly squared 
to his ideas? or rather, will you find me that man who does 
not complain of the onething wanting? That thing obtained, 
another wish will start up. While this eternal craving of the 
mind keeps up its eternal hunger, no feast that my palate 
knows of will satisfy that hunger till we come to drink the 
new wine (whatever it be) in the Kingdom of the Father. 
See what trifles disquiet us. You are unhappy because your 
pirents expect you toattend meetings. I don't know much of 
Quakers’ meetings, but I believe I may moderately reckon 
them to take up the space of six hours in the week. Six 
hours to please your parents—and that time not absolutely 
lost. Your mind remains; you may think, and plan, re- 
member, and foresee, and do all human acts of mind sitting 
as well as walking. one likes to 
you may advantageously crowd your day’s 
devotionsintothatspace. Nothing yousee or hear there can be 
unfavorable to it—you are for that time at least exempt from 
the counting-house, and your parents cannot chide you there ; 
surely at so small expense you cannot grudge to observe the 
Fifth Commandment. 


You are quiet at meeting ; 
be so sometimes ; 


I decidedly consider your refusal as a 
breach of that God-descended precept—Honor and observe 
thy parents in all lawful things. Silent worship cannot be 
uniawful ; there is no idolatry, no invocation of saints, no 
bowing before the consecrated wafer in all this, nothing which 
a wise man would refuse, ora gool man feartodo. . . I know 
that if my parents were to live again, I would do more things 
to please them than merely sitting still six hours in a week. 
Perhaps I enlarge too much on this affair, but indeed your 
objection seems to me ridiculous, and involving in it a prin- 
ciple of frivolous and vexatious resistance. 

‘You have often borne with my freedoms, bear with me 
once morein this. If I did not love you, I should not trouble 
myself whether you went to meeting or not—whether you 
conformed or not (to) the will of your father. 

‘lam now called off to dinner before one o'clock ; 
a holyday, we dine early, for 
long walk 
God give him all joy 


being 
Mary and me have to have a 
My kindest remembrance to Charles. 
and Mary sends her love. 
ee he 
And here is one more letter to Robert, a short 
one, and a delightful example of Lamb's character- 
istic style : 
‘*My Dear Robert: 


afterwards 


viet 
quiet, 


One passage in letter a little 
displeased me. The rest was nothing but kindness, which 
Robert's letters are ever brimful of. You say that ‘this 


world to you seems drain’d of allits sweets!’ At first I had 


your 
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hoped you only meant to insinuate the high price of sugar! 
but I am afraid you meant more. O, Robert! I don't know 
what you call sweet. Honey and the honeycomb, roses and 
violets, are yet in the earth. The sun and moon yet reign in 
Heaven, and the lesser lights keep up their twinklings. 
Meats and drinks, sweet sights and sweet smells, a country 
walk, spring and autumn, follies and repentance, quarrels 
and reconcilements, have all a sweetness by turns. Good 
humor and good nature, friends at home that love you, and 
friends abroad that miss you, you possess all these things, 
and more innumerable, and these are all sweet things. ; 
You may extract honey from everything ; do not go a-gather- 
ing after gall. The bees are wiser in their generation than 
the race of sonnet-writers and complainers, Bowles’s and 
Charlotte Smiths, and all that tribe, who can see no joys but 
what are past, and fill people’s heads with notions of the un- 
satisfying nature of earthly comforts. I assure you I find 
this world a very pretty place. My kind love to all your 
and to Thomas—he never writes to me—and tell 
Susanna I forgive her. C. LAMB. 

‘* London, the 13th November, 1708. 


sisters 


Robert 
ISII. 


Lloyd died young,—at thirty-three, in 
He left four children; Charles Lamb wrote 
an obituary notice of him in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
He had remained a Friend; his wife, to whom he 
was married in the meeting-house at Castle Don- 
nington, in Leicestershire, was Hannah Hart, of Not- 
tingham. Her tribute to her husband’s memory is 
given in this volume. 

We can only add to this extended notice that to 
those interested in the literature that gathers around 
Charles Lamb and his associates, especially Coleridge, 
this is quite a notable book, edited with good taste, 
and not padded with unnecessary material. 
handsome book, also. 


It isa 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 8.—SEconp MonrH 19. 
THE CANAANITES. 
GOLDEN Texr.—I am inquired of by them that asked not 
for me; I am found of them that sought me not: I said, 


Behold me, behold me; unto a nation that was not called 
by my nam>2.—Isaiah Ixv., 1. 


Scripture Reading.—Genesis, xiv. Amos i., 3-15. 
Ir was not merely the spray of the desert tribes that 
fell upon the hills and valleys on either side of Jordan. 
As we have seen, the pressure of conquest, of in- 
creasing population, or perhaps of the unconquered 
impulse to wander, drove, now and again, family 
groups of the Semites of Chaldea to seek new homes 
in the west. The emigration of Abraham was not 
the first of its kind. Many of the peoples whom he 
found in Canaan represented similar invasions of an 
earlier date. 

The Phoenicians of the sea shore, afterwards the 
great traders and colonizers of the world, were doubt- 
less such a people, as were also the Canaanites of the 
plains. Such, probably, also were many of the peoples 
whose lands were promised to Abraham (Genesis, xv., 
18-21). As has been indicated in a previous lesson, 
there was no national life possible for such an aggre- 
gation of tribes as inhabited Palestine. Such gov- 
ernment as they had ceytered about the cities or 
larger towns. There being no union or coherence 


among these local governments, the land was open 








to easy conquest, and it was conquered again and 


again in the contests for supremacy by the great | 


nations on either hand. It was conquered by the 
Chaldeans, by the Hittites, by the Egyptians, by the 
Babylonians, by the Assyrians, as well as in more 
recent times by Persians, Macedonians, Romans, and 
Turks. The conquerors usually put governors over 
the larger cities, and exacted a tribute without chang- 
ing the social conditions. 

It was among such groups of more or less related 
peoples that Abraham and his band made their way. 
We are told that after a short stay, he was driven by 
press of famine into Egypt, but soon returned to 
Palestine. There is some reason to believe that at 
this time the land was under the authority of a king 
of Chaldea or of Elam. 

One of the clay tablets speaks of a king of the 
eastern country as “‘ King of the Amorites.”” Now 
the Amorites were a people of Palestine and the time 
of this king was from 2241-2216 B.C. This fact 
becomes of immense interest in view of the story of 
the kings of the east in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis. We read there that certain kings of the 
east, “Arioch, king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomar, king 
of Elam, and Tidal, king of the Goriam (translated 
‘nations’ in the authorized version), made war with 
Bera, king of Sodom; and with Birsha, king of 
Gomorrah ; Shinab, king of Admah; and Shemeber, 
king of the Zeboiim, and the king of Bela.’’ These 
local chiefs of cities, called kings, had been subjected 
to the king of Elam, and now revolted. The rebels 
were defeated, and the victors retired with many 
prisoners and with much booty. But among the 
former was Lot, the nephew of Abraham, who had 
made choice of the fertile country about Sodom. So 
Abraham went speedily to the rescue of his kinsman, 
defeated a portion of the invading army, and brought 
back both prisoners and the spoiler. 

The names of these kings of the east are of much 
interest, since records of them all for many centuries 
are among the treasures recovered by the spade of 
the eastern explorer. Among these names are those 
of Eri-Aku of Larsa(Arioch of Ellasar), Hammurabi 
of Babylon (Amraphel of Sumer or Shinar, which is 
southern Babylonia). Chedor-Laomer was not for a 
long time identified, but in October, 1896, Father 
Scheil announced that he had found in the collections 
at Constantinople a dispatch written by Hammurabi 
(Amraphel) as follows: “On the day on which 
Kundur-luggamar shall allow thee to return unharmed 
when the goddesses of Emutbal are angry with the 
god thy creator, destroy thou the warriors (of the 
enemy) with the warriors which are in thy hand.” 
“ Kudur-luggamal”’ is also mentioned in one of the 
tablets of the collection in the British Museum. 
Another fragment in the British Museum mentions 


oO” 
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“‘Tudhkhula son of Gazza,”’ who is undoubtedly | 


Tidal (properly Tidghal), king of Goiim.” (From 
a private letter from Professor Rogers Drew, of Drew 
Theological Seminary). So it seems that this ancient 


story is not mere legend, as has been claimed, but has 
a solid basis in history and gives substantial outside 
evidence of the historic credulity of the Bible narra- 
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tive concerning Abraham. There is reason to believe 
that this chapter is not from the same sources as is 
most of Genesis, but of very ancient, perhaps Baby- 
lonian, origin. 

But another incident is related of the battle of 
the eastern kings. On Abraham’s return with the 
booty he is met by ‘‘ Melchizedek, king of Salem,” 
‘the priest of the most high God.”” This mysterious 
personage has been made the focal point of much 
speculation. It has been even suggested that he was 
an earlier appearance of the Christ. Again we are 
enlightened by the wonderful clay tablet of record 
left by the ancient east. But this time the enlight- 
enment comes from Egypt. At a time somewhat 
later than this, Palestine was conquered by, and paid 
tribute to, Egypt. The king of Egypt was of As- 
syrian descent on his mother’s side, and he made use 
of that language, which indeed was quite general as 
a written language, in his official communications. 
These official documents have been discovered by 
the hundreds in the ruins of his capital at Tel el 
Amarna. 


Among them is one froma king of Jeru- 
salem, one 


Ebed-tob. From the wording of the 
letter we are led to understand, moreover, that he was 
a priest king. The word Jerusalem is a compound 
word, Uru, meaning “ city,’ and Salim being the god 
of peace. We have then the fact that some centuries 
after Abram there was a priest king in Jerusalem, 
the city being called by that name. It is not difficult, 
then, to understand that there may easily have been 
a priest king there at this earlier period, and that 
Abraham may have recognized his priestly office and 
joined in his sacrifice. 

Of the Canaanites in general, it is said, ‘‘ Their 
religion was the worship of male and female divinities, 
Baal and Ashtoreth; it was accompanied by the 
most degrading and licentious rites, which tended to 
completely undermine the social and moral integrity 
of its devotees.” (Kent: History of the Hebrews.) 
Some other tribal gods were worshipped among the 
different clans, as Chemosh, the God of the Moabites 
(I. Kings, xi., 7),and Molech, the god of the Ammon- 
ites (I. Kings, xi., 7). Among other religious rites, 
that of human sacrifice was not uncommon, and in 
the story of Abraham’s intended offering of Isaac, 
we, see that he was not unaffected by the influences of 
the people about him. But we see also that his mind 
continued open to higher influences, and he was 
saved, by minding the Light, from a degraded and 
superstitious rite. Although he felt the effect of 
corrupt associations he resisted them, with the aid of 
the Almighty, and we see no evidence that he was 
permanently affected by these surroundings. Later 
we will see that his descendants were less self-con- 
trolled, falling away again and again into idolatry ; 
but again and again called back to Jehovah, who 
desired righteousness and not sacrifice, by the stern 
voices of the prophets. 


Make life a garden spot with a hedge of roses 
round your little place of peace. So will the 


rough ground be made smooth for whoever passes 
that way. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL SELECTION OF 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ ] 
No. 8.—Serconp MonrtH 19. 
THE FIVE THOUSANDFED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—I am the bread of life.—John, vi., 35. 
I-14. 


TEXTS. 


Read the Scripture, John, vi., 


REVISED VERSION. 


The fourteen verses assigned by the “ Interna- | 


tional” committee for to-day’s lesson are those in 
John’s gospel, which describe the wonderful feeding 
of the multitude with five barley loaves and two fishes. 
This event is recorded by the other three Gospel writ- 
ers,—by Matthew (xiii., 21) who says (v. xxi) that 
“they that did eat were about five thousand men, be- 
side women and children;” by Mark (vi., 30-44), who 
says (v. 44) that “they that ate the loaves were five 
thousand men” ; and by Luke (xix., 10-17), who says 
(v. 14) that they—the multitude—“‘ were about five 
thousand men.” 

The four accounts vary in details,—illustrating the 
danger of ascribing verbal infallibility to the scriptural 
record as we now have it,—but the general purport is 
the same. 

The time of the event is presumed to have been in 
the spring of the year 29, A. D., the month commonly 
called April. It was near the festival of the Passover, 
which as said in the scripture cited (v. 4) was “at 
hand,”—and there were large companies of Jewish pil- 
grims on their way up to Jerusalem. The event de- 
scribed in the last lesson, the declaration by Jesus to 
his opposers at Jerusalem of the divine authority with 
which he was invested, was a tull year past. In the 
meantime Jesus had made three circuits through Gali- 
lee, and one across the Lake of Galilee (or Sea of 
Tiberius) to Gadara (or Gerasa), returning each time 
to Capernaum, his usual abode. John the Baptist had 
recently been put to death by Herod, and the word 
had been brought to Jesus, who withdrew “in a boat” 
to the other side of the lake, to escape the ‘‘multitude,” 
who pressed upon him “because they beheld the signs 
which he did on them that were sick.” 

The place, Bethsaida, where the mulitude were thus 
fed, as the account says, is one of those of Palestine 
whose location cannot now be positively identified. It 
was certainly on, or very near, the Lake (Galilee), and 
it had its “desert place,” where the multitude, follow- 


13), sat down on the grass. The desert place is also 
mentioned in Luke, in the account of the Feeding, (ix., 
2), and was evidently a familiar feature of the neigh- 
borhood of Bethsaida. From the different evidences, 
competent writers upon Palestine, including W. M. 
Thompson (“ The Land and the Book”), have be- 
lieved that Bethsaida was on the northern shore of the 
Lake, near the place where the Jordan now flows in. 
The “city of Andrew and Peter ” (John, i., 44) was cer- 
tainly a town where fishermen such as they would live, 
and it therefore was not distant from the Lake,— in 
whose waters fish are wonderfullv ab-daat. 
The miraculous increase of the food, the five loaves 
and two fishes, into a quantity sufficient to feed five 





| perhaps, a triple—interest. 


| insane people. 
| amply justify itself; but, in the second place, Pliny 
ing Jesus, as recorded in the Gospel of Matthew (xiv., | 


| in an attractive manner. 


| implication. 





| authority. 
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thousand people, and then leave twelve baskets of 
“ broken pieces,” is something quite beyond our com- 
prehension, because beyond our experience, and the 
possibilities of the physical laws with which we are 
acquainted. That it is not beyond the power of Om- 
nipotence, exercised by or through whom may be ap- 
pointed by him is, of course, affirmed by the very 
name which we give to God in this instance, the Om- 
nipotent, the All-Powerful One. It is past question 
that he can and does bless the little, and make it much, 
that he feeds his children, whether five thousand in a 
grassy place on the bank of an Asiatic lake, or many 
thousands scattered here and there, the world over. 
To all his trusting children he gives bread “conveni- 
ent” and suitable for them. 

The lesson should be read in connection with the 
closing verses of the chapter, in which occur (v. 35) 
the words of the Golden Text. The whole drift and 
purport of the declarations of Jesus, from the 22d to 
the 65th verse, is a spiritual one. It is the bread of 
God, coming down from heaven, he says (v. 33) that 
gives life to the world. “As the living Father sent 
me,” he says (v. 57) “and I live because of the Father, 
so he that eateth me, he also shall live because of me.” 
And when those about him, taking this in the literal 
and outward, called it “‘a hard saying,” he answered 
them (v. 63): “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit and are life.’ He did not suggest 
to them to feed upon his corporal body, but upon the 
spiritual food which God, who had sent him, had made 
the Christ in him to be. 


DR. PLINY EARLE.' 


' This review is from the Christian Register, Boston. Dr. Pliny 
Earle was the brother of Thomas Earle, of Philadelphia, and uncle to 
George H. Earle, (the elder), and Phoebe Earle Gibbons. ‘The book 


| reviewed is ‘* Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M. D., with Extracts from his 


Diaries and Letters (1830-92) and Selections from his Professional 
Writings (1839-91) .’’ Edited, with a general introduction, by F. B. 
Sanborn, of Concord, former chairman of the Board of State Charities 
of Massachusetts, and Inspector of Charities. Boston: Damrell & 


| Upham. 


THESE memoirs have a double—we might say, 
In the first place, they 
interest us as the story of a philanthropic life, engaged 
with one of the saddest problems,—the treatment of 
If the book were only this, it would 


Earle was a very interesting character,—a man who 


| traveled much and had his eyes open to all that was 
going on, and could write of what he saw and heard 


If Mr. Sanborn’s book only 
gave us Pliny Earle, the traveler and note-taker on 
society, it would justify itself without any deeper 
But, over and above this double value, 
we have something which is entirely Mr. Sanborn’s 
contribution, his knowledge of the times and men of 
Dr. Earle’s period. 

Of Dr. Earle as an alienist he speaks as one having 
An instructive introduction gives an ac- 
count of the progress made in this country in the 


| treatment of the insane, and relates Dr. Earle’s work 


to that progress. It is terrible to think how brutal 
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some of the reforms have been,—hardly less so, if any, 
than the things reformed. Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
for example, was a great reformer in his day. Like 
the more famous Pinel, whom Couthon, the associate 
of Robespierre, commissioned to unchain the inmates 
of the Parisian asylums, he approved of moral treate 
ment, which consisted of ‘‘the tranquillizing chair,” 
privation of food, pouring cold water in the coat- 
sleeves, and the shower-bath for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. To these items we should add “ the fear of 
death’ ; and they were all supplemental to bleeding, 
which was Dr. Rush’s great specific. We have a de- 


scription of the “ tranquillizing chair,” which suggests | 


to us, as it did to Dr. Earle, a wonder whether the 
clanking chains were worse. 

To Dr. Rush succeeded a generation of alienists, 
whose success was less owing to any improvement on 


his methods than to their broad intelligence and | 


mother wit. Mr. Sanborn began his own inspection 
of insane asylums in 1863, and from that time on he 
speaks with a clearer accent of authority than before. 
Whatever the method of treatment, insanity increased 
amazingly in the community ; and then came the era 
of big, showy hospitals and asylums,—in part the evil 


who planted it, Mr. Sanborn has several important 
pages in one of his later chapters. 

was extremely favorable to the big, showy asylums, 
and officered them too often with men of more thrift 


than knowledge and humanity. Some of Dr. Earle’s 


best work was done in opposition to such asylums. 


The one at Danvers, which cost $1,800,000, received 
some downright blows. He thought two hundred 
patients enough to be brought together under one 
roof, but conceded two hundred and fifty as a maxi- 
mum. His method of treatment was distinctly moral, 
and work was his great moral instrument. At North- 
ampton he made a very great saving in money by the 
work of the inmates, but a greater saving of their 
comfort and general advantage. Concurrent with the 


multiplying of large asylums was the propagation of | 


the fallacy that 
curable. 
with great vigor and intelligence. In his later years 
he took a mor: sympathetic interest in the Scotch 
system of local insolation than he did when it was first 
urged on his attention. 


insanity is easily and generally 


Getting his medical education in Philadelphia and | 


concluding it in 1837, he soon after went to Europe ; 
and there his interest in his life-work took definite 
form, and he saw much of the insane asylums in 
different countries. A small Quaker establishment 


first roused his interest, and it was a small Quaker | 


establishment that was afterward in Philadelphia the 
scene of his first labors and experiments. In Paris he 
saw the horrible application of the douche by the son 
of the famous Pinel and other alienists, and thus early 
became suspicious of such “‘ moral treatment.”” From 
Philadelphia he went in 1844 to New York, where he 
took charge of the Bloomingdale Asylum. At that 
time there were only seven hundred and fifty-one 
patients in the State of New York. There are now 
twenty-two thousand. He remained at Bloomingdale 


| formed. 


and yet, strangely enough, left in the way. 
| the time he was a rolling stone ; but, if he gathered no 


The political bias | 


| born ; 


| addition to Mr. Sanborn’s appendix. 
| to the town for the erection of a public library, which, 


To this fallacy Dr. Earle opposed himself | 


five years, and then resigned,—why we are not in- 
For the next fifteen years he was a stone 
fitter for the wall than any other alienist in America, 
Much of 


moss, he gathered much of various information, both 
as concerning his special business and the general 
world. He was never at at any time one of the ‘“‘ moss- 
back”’ kind. He went to Europe, and visited many 
| asylums, writing an elaborate book on those of Ger- 
many. He went to Cuba, to South Carolina, to 
Washington many times, seeing many people of dis- 
tinction, and taking part in many functions of greater 
| or less importance. He had some personal acquaint- 

ance with nearly all the fifteen Presidents, from Van 

Buren to the second Harrison. Of Quaker stock, his 

mother a sister of Arnold Buffum, one of Garrison’s 

right-hand men, in England both his Quakerism and 

his anti-slavery associations gave him the freedom of 
| the Gurney family and its related tribes. His own 
| anti-slavery was less pronounced than that of other 
| members of his family. His brother Thomas was a 
| candidate for Vice-President on the first Liberty Party 





| ticket in 1840, before that man-child had a name. 
fruit of Miss Dix’s good tree, on which, and on her | 


In 1864 he came into his own again,—the charge 
of the Northampton Asylum. There he remained 
until 1885, handicapped with many weights, and yet 
carrying out many of his principles in a satisfactory 
manner. Born in the axnus mirabilis 1809, December 
31, two days after Gladstone, he died May 17, 1892. 
His home was always Leicester, Mass. There he was 
there he lived in the long years of his pro- 

fessional inaction, working at his magnum opus,—the 
“Earle Genealogy.”” Thither his heart went back 
when his feet were tied to his Northampton or some 
| other post. There fora neighbor he had Samuel May, 
whose reminiscences concerning him are a valuable 
He gave $6,000 


’ 


since its erection, together with certain of the saints in 
different quarters of the world, has been Mr. May’s 
peculiar care. Dr. Earle’s opinion that insane people 
are not unhappier than others, is comforting. He 


| strikes hard at the too common habit of regarding the 


insane as proper objects of vulgar curiosity. 


ONLY when our young people grow old are they 
able to see things right, to disentangle confusions, 
and judge righteous judgment. Things which at the 
time appeared insignifieant or wearisome, then give 
out the light that was in them, show their own truth, 
interest, and influence. They are far enough off to 
be seen. It is not when we are nearest to anything 
that we know best what it is.—George Macdonald. 

Ou deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man hath shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.— Bryant. 
s¢ 
Tue ideal which the wife and mother makes for 
| herself, the manner in which se understands duty 
| and life, contain the fate of the community.—Amie/. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Ir is a curious circumstance to find many persons, in 
this country of democratic principles, apparently com- 
themselves, under conditions 


mitting pressure of 


which must be temporary, to doctrines which deny 
nations to form their own 


the right of people and 


government,—which assert, on the contrary, that in 


any given case self-government may be permitted or 
may be denied by a foreign power, at its own will. 
There have been, as we all know, and indeed there 
can be, but two general conditions as to government : 
Com- 


ir own systems of 


it must be home-formed, or foreign-imposed. 
munities have either provided the 
order, or they have been forcibly brought under the 
yoke of other communities. That there has always 
been, in the latter process, cruelty and hardship, is a 
commonplace of history which every one knows; it 
may be added, with equal truth, that while the cruelty 
and the oppression have been greater in some cases 
than in others, there are few if any where the nation 
that “conquered” did not use its strength to the 
injury of This 
denied, perhaps, but a candid inquiry, conducted 


along the lines which George Fox or John Woolman 


those whom it overcame. may be 


would lay down, will leave little chance of success to 


the denial. President McKinley, in his message to 


Congress, in the Twelfth month, 1897, stated the 


futility of such argument. “I speak not of forcible 


annexation,” he not to be 


said, ‘‘ because that is 


thought of. Under our code of morality, it would be 


criminal aggression.” 
It is true, also, that no people on the face of the 


earth have failed to provide themselves, when not 


brought under the rule of others, with some definite 


form of self-government. These forms were often 


crude and rude, yet we have many examples, on the 
contrary, of elaborate social and political systems, 


which well served the purpose of those who adopted 


them. The Indians of this country illustrate this, 

e is a passage in Parkman, in which he says 
ur communities of modern times do not show 
greater order or security than usually prevailed within 


The 


‘ Five 


an Indian town. 


York, 


the 


formed by 


confederacy of 


New the Nations,” the 


influence of Hiawatha, was in no essential particular | 


of statesmanship or utility inferior to other such 


organizations which have become famous in the pages 


ile a actin 
niStory 
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| inclined to raise objections to the new comers. 


tribes of | 





If we look at other men ‘as brethren, not as 
‘aliens,’’ and “ foreigners,’’ and ‘‘ enemies,” we shall 
not find it difficult to perceive in them qualities like 
our own, and capacities which if not the same as ours, 
may very probably serve in large measure the same 
purpose. It is certain that the development of these 
capacities zw ¢hem is the end to be sought. No com- 
munity can walk alone, except by developing in itself 
the power to walk. This is a power not conferred 
but evolved, and the process must begin at the begin- 
ning. Nations learn to do by doing, and unless they 
do they are not learning. 

There is in the discussion of this question, as in 
every other where principle is brought to sacrifice, 
much misrepresentation, much ignoring of truth. 
The effort is to make it appear that other people are 
‘unfit for freedom,” or “incapable of self-govern- 
ment.’’ These averments are on their face spurious. 
When he stood as the opponent of slavery, Abraham 
Lincoln said, ‘‘ no man was ever created good enough 
to own another,” and it may be added, as Senator 
Hoar has done, that ‘‘no nation was ever created 
good enough to own another.” In this, as in every 
other question where vital principles are involved, we 
are bound to stand fast on the rock of truth. 


THe Canadian reception of the Russian refugees has been 
most cordial, and we observe that a number of the ‘‘ Con- 
servative’’ journals are quoted, who speak kindly of them,— 
thus tending to offset the impression we had, and which we 
expressed in a paragraph last week, that some of them were 


A religious 


| journal, the Wes/eyan, of Halifax, says that ‘‘since the vol- 


untary expatriation of the Pilgrim Fathers and their memo- 
rable landing from the Mayflower, on Plymouth Rock, there 
has not been a more genuine instance of exile for conscience, 
sake than that of the Doukhobors, or a more touching scene 


| than that witnessed at Halifax and St. John.’’ 


MARRIAGES. 
JENKS—WATSON.—In Philadelphia, First morth 30, 
1899, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, 


Charles F. Warwick, Howard Jenks, of Byberry, and Adelle, 
daughter of Howard Watson, of Horsham, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BROOMELL.—At Chicago, Ill., Second month 2, 1899, 
of typhoid fever, George D. Broomell, Jr., aged 28 years, 
second son of George D. and Ellen C. Broomell. ze 5 

BROWN.—Mary C. Brown, wife of Nathaniel D. Brown, 
and daughter of the late Harrison Cornell, died Fifth month 
5, 1898; an esteemed Elder of Cornwall Monthly Meeting ; 
aged 74 years and 14 days. 

CARTER.—At her home, near Clearbrook, Frederick 
county, Va., First month 30, 1899, Sarah Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Joseph C. and Elizabeth (Lupton) Carter, in the 
79th year of her age. 

Although she never became a member of any religious or- 
ganization, she was for many yearsa subscriber and interested 
reader of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

She was 


sent (through the influence of her mother, who 





was, in her day, a valued member of the Society of Frierds), 
to Spring Dale Boarding School, when in charge of Samuel 
M. Janney, and she always valued the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends. 

Interment at Hopewell Friends’ grave-yard. 

,D. W. B. 

EVANS.—At Hatboro, Pa., First month 26, 1889, Eliza- 
beth L., wife of Dr. I. N. Evans. 

Interment at Horsham Friends’ ground, on the 30th. At 
the funeral gathering at the home, David Newport and 
Nathaniel Richardson spoke, and bore testimony to her many 
virtues. * 


FOULKE.—In Philadelphia, Second month 3, 18g9, 
Elizabeth C., daughter of Dr. Joseph and Caroline C. Foulke. 

Interment at Buckingham, Pa. 

GARRETT.—In West Philadelphia, First month 28 
Elizabeth S., daughter of the late William Garrett, a 
years. 

Interment at New London, Pa. 

HARVEY.—Suddenly, First month 
residence near Columbus, N. J., Abbie S. 
Harvey, in the 54th year of herage; a 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

She was a member of Mansfield Friends’ Association, and 
attended one of the meetings the evening before her death ; 
retired in her usual health about 10.30, but at 3 o'clock in the 
morning she had passed away, withoutever waking. ‘‘ Hem- 
orrhage of the brain,’’ the attending physician prongunced it. 

She was a conscientious attender of our little meeting and 
First-day School; a faithful wife, loving mother, devoted, 
self-sacrificing sister; and well-beloved by a large circle of 
friends, who deeply mourn her loss. 

Her funeral, on the 3oth ult., was largely attended, and 
loving tributes were rendered to her memory. The words of 
one who was present were especially fitting and appropriate : 
‘*None knew her but to love her, none named her but to 
praise.”’ 


1£99 
red 


, 
‘ 
> 


27, 1899, at her 
, wife of Amos E. 


member of Upper 


Though bowed with grief we must control, 
Though loving friends for her will weep, 
These words may comfort and console, 
‘« He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 
The peace upon her face expressed 
We'll ever in our memory keep, 
We feel, in truth, she is ‘‘ at rest.’’ 
‘* He giveth his beloved sleep.’’ 
M. E. G. 

MITCHELL.—In Philadelphia, First month 30, 1869, 
Emilie B., wife of Philip J. Mitchell, and daughter of the late 
Dr. J. Bernard and Sallie W. Brinton. 

MITCHELL.—Second month 4, 1899, at Jenkintown, Pa., 
Mary Ann, widow of Pierson Mitchell, in her 83d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Abington. 

ROBERTS.—First month 30, 1899, at Spring Mills, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Mary H., wife of lsaac Rebeits, in 
her 81st year. 

THORN.—At the home of his uncle, Walter J. Middle- 
ton, in Hainesport, N. J., First month 27, 1899, Benjamin H., 
son of Albert M. and the late Elizabeth Thorn, in his 21st 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. 

WEAVER.—At the Clarendon Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Twelfth month 1898, Beulah A. Weaver, widow of the 


°°" 


</>» 
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late Dr. J. J. Weaver, of Uniontown, Maryland, and daughter 


of the late Thomas P. and Deborah E. Clark, of Woodbury, 
New Jersey, aged 76 years. 

In her youth she was a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting. W. 


SUSANNA MARIA WIERMAN. 
Departed this life, First month 22, 1899, aged 83 years, 
Susanna M. Lundy, eldest daughter of Benjamin Lundy. 
She was born at Zanesville, Ohio, in 1815, went to live 
with an uncle in New Jersey, was married in Adams tounty, 


Pa., in 1831, to William C. Wierman. In 1837 they re- 


63, 


moved to Putnam county, lilinois, and in their pionee: hcme, 
a house of logs, was held the first Friends’ meeting in ll- 
linois. In 1850 they made a new home on the open prairie, 
and in 1877 became pioneers in Western Kansas, she, with 
her son Isaac, returning to Clear Creek, Futnam county, in 
1890. Six children were born to William and Susan Wier- 
man, five living to adult age. Isaac P. Wierman is now the 
only survivor. aaa 

Susan Wierman was especially gifted with a bright men- 
tality, and kept well versed in public affairs until her Ceath. 
Much of her early education was received in her father’s 
printing office, setting type for his newspaper, the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, whose varying fortunes she followed 
from Philadelphia to Washington, D. C., to Cincinnati, and 
to Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

Thus has passed away another of the few remaining ryhil- 
anthropic souls who figured prcminently in the successful 
conflict with human slavery. Be Eacs. 

Mt. Palatine, Ill. 


SARAH ANN SHEPHERD. 


At her home in Union Bridge, Md., First month 26, 
Sarah Ann Shepherd, in the 79th year of her age. 

The subject of this notice was born near Lincoln, Louccun 
county, Va., Eleventh month 24, 1820. Jer father, Elisha 
Janney, belonged to one of the pioneer families of Friends in 
Loudoun county. Her mother was the daughter of Willizm 
Smith, 

When quite young she married William Kk. Hoge, ard 
settled in Logan county, Ohio, where they lived about ten 
years, when her husband died, leaving her with two small 
children. For ten years or more, she couragecusly struggled 
on, prayerfully endeavoring to train her children in the right 
way. 

‘In 1861 she married Solomon Shepherd of Union Bridge, 
Md. She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, 
anda regular attender of the little meeting at Pipe Creek ; was 
an elder for many years ; a devoted and faithful wife, a kind 
and loving mother. Her advice and words of encourage- 
ment to those in trouble, impel them to rise up and call her 
‘«blessed.’’ From childhood to old age she showed a re- 
markable love of flowers, and gathered them about her, like 
pets of the household. 

On the 4th of Ninth month last, she fell and broke her 
right limb. After eight weeks of suffering, it was declared 
healed, and high hopes were entertained by her friends that 
she would be restored to her usually active, happy life. But 
alas ! a partial paralysis of the brain prostrated her more than 
ever. From the first she expressed great doubt of recovery, 
but seemed resigned to the will of her Heaveuly Father, ex- 
claiming in the midst of her suffering, ‘‘ Blessed be thy Holy 
name!’’ Later on, in her feeble attempts at conversation, 
she showed more anxiety to be released, but patiently awaited 
the time of her departure. 

The loss to her family is irreparable. The meeting, the 
First-day School, the Temperance cause, the Farmers’ Club, 
will all miss her practical, active work and influence. We 
trust that her reward is sure: ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ W. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING 
Tus was held at West Chester, Pa., 31st 
ultimo, with a good attendance, although the day was 


on the 


stormy, as is so frequently the case at this season. 
A good day is scarcely expected, and Friends cheer- 
fully prepare to meet what comes, and enjoy the spirit- 
ual and social commingling, regardless of weather. 

In the meeting for worship Ezra Fell, Allen Flit- 
craft, and Peter Smedley appeared in the ministry, and 
were followed by Margaret P. Howard, of Philadel- 
phia Quarter, who spoke of the difference between the 


moral and the spiritual law. By careful and constant 





Ilo 


FRIENDS’ 


adherence to the former we gradually grow into the | 
realization of the latter, and learn to recognize the 
Divine guide, which will be granted to all who 
earnestly ask it. 

Mary Heald Way, of Western Quarter, spoke of 
the universal longing of mankind after the truth. We 
are told that the spiritual bread of the churches is 
doctrine. But just as the household bread may be- 
come totally unfit for food, just so may this spiritual 
bread become of no effect if it is not taken in faith and 
with earnest supplication. 
first and best thing is love. 


Of this true doctrine the 
“If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen ?’’ No matter what may be 
said, the world is growing better. This is the day of 
the Christ, this day when the sword is drawn and put 
up again ; when the people are waking to the fact that 
God is theLord of nations. ‘‘ This isa transition period 
and we are 
We no lo 
but does he love 
testimony.” 


rapidly laying aside distinctions of creed. 
n 


er ask what is the church of a brother, 


God and does his life bear out his 


She closed with the solemn 


words of 


Jesus as he took leave of his disciples, ‘t Peace I give 


unto you, my peace | leave with you.” 

his completed the exercises of the first meeting, 
which was followed by an interesting business session. 
The West Chester Friends had prepared lunch for all, 
and about 300 partook of their hospitality. The 
meeting was pronounced a good one. 

In the second meeting the usual business was 
transacted, with the addition of the concern that was 
forwarded to the last Quarter from Swarthmore 
Monthly Meeting, relative to sending to the Czar of | 
Russia some token of our appreciation of his effort 
on behalf of Peace. This concern having been fe- 
ferred to a committee, it was reported in the shape of 
a sympathetic letter to the Czar, which was approved, 
and directed to be forwarded to him, signed by both 
clerks of the quarterly meeting. 

PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING 

This was held at Purchase, New York, on the ist 
and 2dof Second month. Inthe meeting on Fourth- 
day, Tacie P. Willets appeared in supplication, ex- 
pressing the desire that we might more often be led 
to read the Scriptures, and be willing not only to 
listen but to obey. 


| things of the past. 





Joel Borton arose with the query, “Is the Chris- 
tian law at variance with the moral law, and is there 
a difference betwen the moral law and the worldly 
law ?"’ He clearly showed that the worldly law is 
one of selfishness, dominated by the pursiit of pleas- 
ure or gain, and differed widely from the moral law. 
[he Christian law and moral law should be harmo- 





nious, but the moral was not complete without the 
Christian law. It was illustrated by the text “‘ To 
do justly, and love mercy,’ which the moral law in- 
cluded, but the remainder of the text as well, ‘‘and 
walk humbly with thy God,” was necessary to the 
fulfilment of the Christian law. 

In the business meeting which followed, the usual 
business was transacted. The advices being read, 
called forth expression of the hope that they might 





not become meaningless to us, but their beauty and 
comprehensiveness be ever appreciated. They take 
the place of a ‘“‘creed’”’ in our Society, and it is nec- 
essary that they be read often, to revive them in our 
minds, that we may be the better able to live up to 


| their high standard. 


At the adjournment of the meeting luncheon was 
served, and in the afternoon a meeting of the Philan- 
thropic Association was held. It was decided, after 
some discussion, to change the name to the Friends’ 
Association, as being a broader term. The president, 


| James Haviland, in his opening address, quothed the 


saying of a sage, ‘‘ When we have nothing to say, 


| silence is the eloquence of discretion,” and he hoped 


to be eloquently discreet. In the course of his re- 
marks, he said that all down the ages are lives which 
stand out as light-houses, warning of hidden dangers. 
Well is it for any people that they so live that those who 
follow them may derive an inspiration from their lives. 

Elizabeth Hallock then read a paper on Mission 
Work, followed by a recitation by Harry Field, en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Buttercup.’’ A paper prepared by Luella 
Burdsall was then read, also an original contribution 
on bearing 
After some 


one another’s burdens, by Lizzie Hall. 
discussion of the two papers, Henry W. 
Wilbur addressed the meeting. He said that this is 
an age of concentration,—of organized effort. Real 
missionary work is undermining the causes which 
produce evil, nstead of tiding over evil. He then 
spoke briefly on the subject of peace and closed by 
saying that in the thought lie the issues of life. Make 
it the habit to think purely and divinely. 

After a few remarks, the meeting closed with the 
feeling that it had been a profitable occasion. 

On Fifth-day morning, at 9.30, the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders was held, and at 11 the meeting 
again assembled. After prayer by Joel Borton, Henry 
W. Wilbur arose with the words, ‘‘ Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
that are before, I press toward the mark of the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” He 
spoke of how much more is to be gained by looking 
forward than by regretting and mourning over the 
We should keep the goal in sight 
and press on toward it, even though the progress 
may seem slow. 

‘‘ Where is God to be found ”’ is a question which 
has doubtless troubled many minds, and in answering 
it Joel Borton directed us to the works of nature, but 
said that above all He is to be found in our own 
hearts. We should learn to know him and appreciate 
the blessing which comes from a closer walk and 
communion with him. 

The presence of a minister of another denomina- 
tion was an evidence of the good feeling which exists 
in the community. 

The desire was expressed that the spoken words 
might sink deep in our hearts, resulting not in higher 
ideals, but in better lives. L. H. M. 


Isaac Wilson has a prospect of attending the 
meeting at Wilmington, Del., on First-day next, 12th 
instant. 





Isaac H. Hilborn expects to attend the religious 


meeting at 35th street and Lancaster Avenue, West | 


Philadelphia, next First-day morning, at 11 o'clock. 
In the afternoon, he will give his interesting lecture, 
with illnstrations, on ‘‘ The Tabernacle.’”’ <A cordial 
invitation is extended to all interested, to attend. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VII. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

WERE it not for previous engagements and a willing- 
ness to divide our time with other Friends, we should 
be quite loth to leave such a comfortable home on 
such a blustery, cold morning to drive over the hills 
and frozen roads, but we do not suffer on the way, 
and ere long receive a warm welcome in the home of 
Jesse Hoge. And, as in other circles, we find more 
than the social nature to gratify, and utterance was 
given to words of encouragement and thankfulness 
for the cheerful, happy lives that we find, notwith- 
standing trials and sorrows that too often are allowed 
to crush rather than strengthen. 

At the proper time in the afternoon I bade fare- 
well to our Friends and made a short but pleasant 
call at Henry Janney’s, enjoying a walk over the 
mountain and through the woods and fields, arriving 
at John Logan’s only a few moments later than those 
who went around by carriage. Then we found our- 
selves in another of those old substantial structures, 
built in a former century but as comfortable and 
sound as many later buildings. Here we meet a 
number of Friends and neighbors, who have been in- 


vited in, and a portion of our time is spent in religious 
service that we trust was not unprofitable. 
we 


Again 
welcome the place of rest, and Seventh-day 
morning, (28th), appears quite storm-like, but we 
must again pass over the hills and rough roads, a 
drive of five or six miles, to Enoch Fenton’s to dine, 
and enjoy the social visit, which was supplemented, as 
we often find them, by a season of quict and words of 
counsel and encouragement. 

rom here we drive a short distance to David 
Birdsall’s, with whom we had so frequently met, but 
not in theirown home. Usually such a visit affords 
the best opportunity for a more favorable acquaint- 
ance, and this but confirms the rule. After a short 
but pleasant visit we returna gain with our escorts to 
their home, closing another week of almost constant 
going and visiting. Our hostess suffered from quite 
a severe cold, but her persevering nature was joined 
with zeal and interest in the object of our visit, and 
we have been favored with their helpful company 
thus far. 

First-day morning the threatening of a storm has 
disappeared and we gather again at the meeting- 
house, and considering the roads and much sickness, 
a large company is found. At the close, as the fare- 
wells are said, there seemed but one feeling—that we 
had hada highly-favored meeting. After which we 
went to dine with Edward and Eliza Rawson, and 
spent a few hours in their pleasant home. Thence 
to John Smith’s to tea, and a short but pleasant visit 
until 7 p. m., when we met an appointment in the 
Presbyterian church at Purcellville that resulted to 
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satisfaction, so farasknown. Returning again to our 
Virginia home until Second-day p. m., we went to 
Hamilton to take tea with Yardley Brown’s family, 
then joined in a parlor meeting where we found an 
interesting company of Friends and others who had 
been invited in. All shared freely in a friendly inter- 
change of thought on points of religious belief as re- 
ceived by our own society and others. Realizing 
this to be the last opportunity with our friends in a 
meeting capacity, we made our farewells and returned 
again with our host, A. B. Davis, to his home, where 
we were sorry to leave his good wife on this occasion 
on account of indisposition. 

Third-day morning we found a white mantle cov- 
ering the ground, the first since we came here, and 
some threatenings of grippe prevent us making some 
calls that had been contemplated, so we spend the 
day in quietly resting. On Fourth-day, feeling im- 
proved in health and the clear atmosphere (the mer- 
cury at six above zero), can but stimulate, and near 
noon we must leave for Washington, with the feeling 
of much thankfulness to the dear friends who have 
devoted their time (with team and carriage) almost 
exclusively for nearly three weeks in doing as faith- 
fully and efficiently their part of the service as could 
be done. Their enjoyment, we trust, is not less than 
We leave them feeling that our movements 
while here have been wisely directed, and go to spend 
a few days in Washington with our children. 


I. W. 


ours. 


Washington, D. C., Second month 4. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT AND 

ARBI1 RATION. 
Tue Representative Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting, at a meeting held at Fifteenth street and 
Rutherfurd Place, First month 27th, adopted the fol- 
lowing minutes, which the clerks were directed to 
sign and forward to Emperor Nicholas and to Presi- 
dent McKinley : 

‘‘The Representative Committee of the New York 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
in session in the city of New York, First month 27th, 
1899, welcomes with much satisfaction the profoundly 
important declaration of the Czar of Russia in favor 
of International Disarmament, and opportune 
proposal of an International Conference, to be held 
in Fifth month next, for its consideration. We are 
cheered and encouraged, also, by the gratifying an- 
nouncement that the subject of International Arbitra- 
tion will be included among the topics for discussion 
by the proposed conference. 

‘We hold that great armies and navies create and 
foster abnormal social conditions, as well as impose 
onerous economic burdens, which International Dis- 
armament would greatly lessen. Especially important 
would be the restoration of millions of military men 
to an industrial, peaceful home life. 

‘‘We would express to the Czar our most grate- 
ful appreciation of the high and humane ideal which 


his 


his message outlines, and our earnest hope that his 
proposal for an International Conference may be 
heartily welcomed and acted upon by the different 
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nationalities addressed, our own included, and that it 
may do much to promote the blessed condition of 
peace on earth and good will among men.” 


CHARLES THOMPSON ON MILITARISM. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Our dear and venerable friend Charles Thompson, of 
Morland, Westmoreland, England, who has now at- 
tained four score years, in a recent letter, dated First 
month 22, referring to our new American militarism, 
writes : 


‘‘T notice with deep concern the struggle going on 
among you. I fear your people are heaping up for 
themselves trouble in future years. 


It is simply in- 
credible to conceive the weight and variety of the evils 
which militarism brings upon any nation that yields to 
its advocates. 


very nation in Europe (of any im- 
portance) shoule be at the present moment an object- 
lesson to yours to the consequence to which it | 
inevitably leads.”’ 

Would that our friend’s timely and suggestive 
admonition might be heard and heeded by the multi- 
tudes who, at the present critical juncture in our 
national life, so much need it. Those to whom he is 
known, and by whom he is beloved, on this side of the 
Atlantic, will regret to learn that latterly his strength 
has been very considerably impaired. 


Recently it has 
somewhat revived, though he is still quite infirm. 
Aaron M. Powe Lt. 


New York, Second month 6. 


FRIENDS AT VICTORIA, B.C. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I SHOULD be glad to have mention made of our little 
meeting, struggling along, away out on the shores of | 


the great Pacific. 


[here is essential need of Friends’ principles 
being advanced and practiced, especially by the Eng- 
lish and American Friends gathered here, that have 
been deprived of the blessing attained in Friends’ 
meetings for many years, perhaps whose children 
have also missed such meetings, as I know I did 
when coming here two years ago. 


I look back lovingly upon the meeting in San 
Francisco, led by Barclay Smith, who was moved to 
utter words of comfort when my beloved mother, 
who was a Friend, was called to her eternal home. 

Words cannot express my loneliness upon landing 
in Victoria; my great comfort was when First-day 
morning came, I felt pressed to sit in silence in my 
room with my little boy, and wait upon the Lord, at 
the same hour I knew the S. F 
and listen to the still, small voice within. 
thus fc 


. meeting was held, 
We met 
yr three months, when I was led by the spirit 
to rent a room, with the feeling the Lord would in 
his good time fill it with his people. In looking up 
the scattered Friends, I found two families, the mothers 
of both delighted to 


join the meeting ; the children 
no doubt had missed the meetings also, but had 
soon got used to not having any meeting to attend. 

Enclosed find a copy of a letter from one who, 
after membership of thirty years in the Methodist 
church, expressed herself beautifully the reason of 
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now joining the Friends ; though she can meet with but 
four other professed Friends, yet more than a dozen 
attend that feel drawn very close to Friends’ principles. 
If her letter could be published in the Friends’ paper, 
it would be appreciated by one who feels she is young 
and needs the assistance to establish a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, where the Lord will ever reign, establishing 
his truths and his teachings, in which I ever wish to 
be found doing my duty. F. 
Victoria, B.C., First month 26. 


[The letter alluded to above follows. ] 
VICTORIA WEST, Nov. 28, 1808. 

Dear Brother: I here tender my resignation as a member 
of the Methodist church. 

My reason for so doing is that I may unite with the Society 
of Friends. They are a people very much endeared to me 
on account of my parents, and having been educated in child- 
hood to Friends’ principles, and since I have grown and 
matured in knowledge and understanding in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I can see that Friends’ principles, discipline, and prac- 


E. SMITH. 


| tice are in accord with these Scriptures ; their testimony and 


manner of worship are to my mind in demonstration of the 
Spirit. They are beloved for the Father's sake. 

I shall ever feel in sympathy with the Methodist church, 
and my prayers and best wishes shall ever be for their welfare. 
I believe I am acting under the influence and will of 
Heavenly Father. Yours in the Truth, M. J. G. 


my 


HENRY R. RUSSELL AT SPRINGDALE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In the interesting sketch of the life of Henry R. 
Russell in the INTELLIGENCER of the 28th of First 
month, mention is made of his teaching at “Spring- 
dale Boarding School for Girls,”’ near what is now 
Lincoln, Virginia ; ‘‘ founded by and under the man- 
agement of Samuel M. Janney.” 

There is a slight error in this statement, which I, 
having been a pupil at that time, ask the privilege of 
correcting. 

The “School for Girls’? was founded by Samuel 
M. Janney in 1839, and conducted as such, by him, 
for a number of years ; but in 1854, to meet the need 
felt by Friends of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, and 
others, it was re-opened, under his management, as a 
school for both boys and girls, and continued under 
the new system, until its close a few years later. 

As S. M. Janney was one of the earliest advocates 
of coéducation, and this, one of the first schools to 
adopt the plan, it is due his memory that his efforts 
in that direction should be acknowledged. 

In reverting to those days, and the beginning of 
Henry R. Russell’s work in that school, some thrilling 
experiences come to mind, and all ‘Springdale 
scholars’? who were there at that time, have vivid 
recollections of the *‘ stirring events ’’ which were but 
the premonitory “‘ mutterings’’ of the storm which 
broke upon us in 1860 and 1861. 

In the spring of 1856, when political feeling on the 
slavery question was intense, a few of the pro-slavery 
citizens in that vicinity used their endeavors to arouse 
prejudice against the school and its managers, es- 
pecially Francis H. Ray, of Chatham, N. Y., who had 
been a teacher there since its opening the year before, 
charging him with expressing “incendiary” senti- 
ments at a small debating society organized by some 
of the young men of the neighborhood for mutual im- 
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provement, and with no political aim whatever. The 
simple fact of his being from a northern State, afforded 
sufficient pretext for their prejudice, and they persist- 
ently tried to “ draw him out”’ on points “‘ obnoxious ” 
to their views. Although he stated his opinions in a 
moderate and dignified manner, trying to defend his 
position and ward off controversy, it was to no pur- 
pose. They misrepresented and condemned him, and 
strong and repeated threats of persecution being made 
against him, it was deemed best for his safety and 
the welfare of the school for him to leave the State. 
Arrangements-were quietly made for a few of the older 
students, young men, to take him to the nearest sta- 
tion on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, some miles 
distant. It was a sad time when the word was 
cautiously passed around one evening that they were 
to leave that night. All the household were up to 
bid them ‘ good speed,” and after tearful farewells 
they passed out into the darkness The excitement 
was intense, but subdued, and, fearing that they might 
be intercepted on their way, not until his faithful 
attendants returned, and reported F. H. R. safe on the 
other side of the Potomac, did we breath freely again. 
Having been a popular teacher, and sympathy for 
him increasing our interest, his departure under such 
painful circumstances left us ‘“ disheartened,” if not 
“ dismayed,”’ with the plans of the school unavoid- 
ably disarranged until a successor could be secured. 
This successor was Henry R. Russell, whose task 
was not an enviable one, to take up the lines so sharply 
broken, and adjust them and himself to existing 
conditions. But he quietly assumed the responsibility 
and faithfully performing his duty, served the re- 
mainder of that school term, and resumed the position 
of teacher there the following year. A. M. S. 
Waterford, Va. 


THE will of Caroline L. Macy, who founded the Macy 
Memorial Art School in New York, bequeaths $200,0c0 to the 
New York Teachers’ College, and $5,000 to the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


THE fifth centennial of the birth of Gutenberg, the inven- 
tor of the printing-press, will be celebrated at Mainz, on the 
Rhine, in 1900, and the elaborate plans for the event are 
already concluded with Teutonic completeness. 


QUEEN VICTORIA has withheld her assent from the act 
lately passed by the Legislative Council of Jamaica, lowering 
the ‘‘age of protection’’ for girls from fourteen years to 
twelve, and the act accordingly fails to become a law. The 
Queen has a legal right of veto over all legislation in Great 
Britain and its colonies, but this right is rarely exercised. 


DurRING 1898 Carlyle’s London house in Cheyne Row was 
visited by some two thousand enthusiasts. So far the num- 
ber of visitors has quite justified its being turned into a kind 
of museum. During the three years it has been open nearly 
ten thousand persons have paid for admission. Americans 
formed a large proportion at first, but during last year they 
were less numerous. 


A LAwN that had been several years since put down under 
ordinary mixed lawn grass seed, was brought to the writer's 
attention as the snow was departing in early spring. The 


different species of grass had had time to spread into patches | 


several feet in width. These patches were of as many shades 
of color as a crazy-quilt might be. The time will come when 


Mr. Olcott's method of planting a lawn, by one kind of grass | 


only, will be the only method of making a lawn capable of 
competing for a beauty prize. —Meehans’ Monthy. 








Conferenecss, Associations, Ete. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 


| tion of Newtown was held Fourth-day evening, Second month 


1, atthe home of Robert and Elizabeth S. Kenderdine. 

Mabel R. Worstall opened the exercises by reading the 
Thirty-first Psalm, after which the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

The nominating committee then presented the following 
names for officers and executive ccmmittee for the ensuing 
year: president, Willis G. Worstall; vice-presidents, ‘] had- 
deus S. Kenderdine, Ellie J. Burroughs; secretary, Martha 
Wilson ; treasurer, Anna Worthington ; executive ccm mittee, 
Elizabeth Palmer, Sarah Cary, Mary R. Davis, Lavinia 
Brown, Elisha Worthington. The nominations were ap- 
proved. The question, ‘‘ What can the Church do to help the 
Home ?’’ was answered in a paper by R. Anna Reeder. She 
spoke of the late war, and the distress it had brought to so 
many homes, and seemed to feel that the church was not 
doing all in its power for the home, when the late stiuggle 
was sanctioned in so many pulpits. In conclusion she said: 
‘* While we are not unmind{ul of the beneficent aid of the 
Church to make homes happy, greater efforts should be made 
in a more fearless spirit to arouse public sentiment in favor 
of arbitration, and every method tried to put down that 
greater enemy of the home than war itself, the saloon.’’ 

Lloyd Wilson next read a paper on the life of George F. 
White, who was at one time a minister in the Society of 
Friends ; some interesting 1emarks were made by scme of tle 
older members of the Association, who had heard him in this 
country. Evan T. Worthington, in answer to a question, told 
how many of the different nations observed their Sabbath, 
and expressed the thought that it was right to always carefully 
observe the Sabbath, though we do feel that every day isa 
holy day. 

Agnes J. Ambler next read a beautiful selection frcm 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound.”’ 

Representing Current Topics, Genevieve A. Carter read an 
article showing some of the good resulting from the work 
done by the ‘‘ New York State Charities Aid Society.’’ John 
G. Brady, Governor of Alaska by appointment of President 
McKinley, was taken charge of when a boy, by one of their 
organizations ; he is a man well fitted for the position he holds, 
having been a missionary and resident of the Territory many 
years. 

Elizabeth G. Stapler then read an article from FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER giving the latest news of the Doukhobor 
Immigrants, 

Sarah F. Cary related the story of Elizabeth Haddon, after 
whom Haddonfield, N. J., is named. 

The executive committee then presented the program for 
the next meeting. Roll was called for sentiments, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Oliver and Cynthia 
Holcomb, Third month 1. A. E. W. 


FLEMING, PA.—Our Young Friends’ Association meeting 
convened on the afternoon of Second month 5, in the meet- 
ing-house with but a small attendance, owing to sickness 


amongst the members. However, a very good meeting en- 
sued, with the program carried out. It was opened by the 
president reading from the INTELLIGENCER a piece entitled 
‘¢The Quiet Hour.’’ We are glad to know that other relig- 
ious organizations beside our own, are adopting the ‘‘ Quiet 
Hour’’ plan to some extent, and are realizing benefit from it. 

Roll-call was responded to by each member present telling 
how he thought we might make our Association more bene- 
ficial. 

The ‘‘ Efficacy of Prayer’’ from Young Friends’ Review, 
was read by Bertha K. Cleaver, showing forth the true mean- 
ing of prayer. Florence N. Cleaver read from the proceed- 
ings of the Richmond Conference, Ellwood Trueblood’s paper 
‘* Early and Modern Friends, their Methods and Service,’’ 
which is a most edifying paper. It was followed by some 
general remarks as to the duties of us ‘‘ Modern Friends.’’ 
Activity on our part will denote life; inactivity, decline or 
death. A member of the M. E. Church being present, spoke 
of how much he had enjoyed the meeting, and how highly 
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he respected Friends for what he knew of their past history, 
and expressed a desire to know more about us as a religious 
organization. This is evidence that an extention of the 
knowledge of our principles would be profitable. Many have 
received wrong impressions concerning us. 

Vocal prayer was offered by Mary J. Fisher, after which 
she read from the INTELLIGENCER ‘‘ The Burden and the 
Back,’ showing,that the back must be fitted to the burden, 
instead of the burden to the back. The meeting closed in 
silence. N. M. FisHErR, Sec. 
-The Y Friends’ Association was 
held First month 25, at the home of David C. Windle. The 
meeting was opened by the president, David C. Windle, read- 
ing the 17th Psalm. After roll-call, minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 


‘Are 


WILLISTOWN, PA yung 


lhe deferred question, we making history for our 


Society's future ?"’ was answered by George H. Bartram. He 
said we are undoubtedly making a very important history. 
Our membership is increasing and we are actively engaged 


in philanthropic work, and in many ways showing signs of re- 
newed life. An interesting discussion followed. 
| 


he topic, ‘‘ Those who are called heretics only see the 
I na light far beyond those of their time,’’ 
to Elizabeth B. Smedley, | 


pare & 


truth 


was assigned 
yut in her absence the paper as pre- 
vas read by Anna P. Smedley. The writer thought no 
man hada right to charge another with heresy. ‘‘ When there 


are almost as many interpretations in regard to the Christian 
religion as there are men and women, who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Christ, which of these be 


interpretations shall 

the standard by which we shall judge a man’s be- 
it be heresy or the true doctrine ?”’ 

interesting review of the book 

Florence Windle. 


selected as 


lief, whether 


Ar 


‘‘Penelve,’’ by Dr. 
Thomas 


was given by Three new names 
g 


were added to the list of membership. A recitation, entitled 
Abou Ben Adhem,"’ was given by Alice Windle. 
After a short period of silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet Second month 22, at the home of William P. Davis. 
A.C. B., vet. 
Hancock's BripGe, N. J.—It scarcely seems right to 


dignify our small monthly gathering here at Hancock's Bridge 
by the name of Association. There were not so many present 
as there are letters in the word at our last meeting, on the 
afternoon of First-day, the 29th ult., but we don’t intend to 
give up yet. 

After silence, our meeting was opened by the president 
reading a chapter from the Bible followed by roll-call, and the 
minutes of the last regular meeting. 
poem entitled 
portion of 


Eric Carlson read a 
‘‘The Winner of the Race.’’ The concluding 
the third chapter of President Sharpless’s ‘‘A 
Quaker Experiment in Government,’’ was read, and then the 
subject for the day's consideration, ‘‘ Strange Ways in Which 
God Leads Us," was introduced 


by 
and read by the secretary. 


a short paper, written 
This was followed by Whittier's 
The Call of the Christian,’’ and a short story illustrating 
the topic, selected and read by Maggie M. Ridgway. ‘‘ The 
Story of Bai Bureh’’ was read from the INTELLIGENCER. 

It was decided that in place of the next regular meeting a 
social will be held at the home of the secretary, on Seventh- 
day evening, Second month 2 


After silence, the meeting 


ry A 


5. 
adjourned, 


[HE town of Georgiana, Ala., refuses to allow liquor sold 
in it, rejecting an offer of $1,500 a year for the privilege of 
one saloon. 


AN Mackay, president of the 
Actors’ Society of America, has been sent to the clergymen of 
New York City, asking them to assist in suppressing 
day theatrical performances.’ 


Mont BLanc 


land, but the increasing use of it for shelter-huts, inns, hotels, 


restaurants, photographic establishments, etc., has raised the 
question of ownership. 
three different cantons 


appeal, signed by F. F. 


‘Sun- 


has always been regarded as a no-man’'s 


The lower slopes are divided among 
and there is some doubt as to the 
rights of taxation of property on the higher levels. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 
PROFESSOR Robert Rogers, of Madison, New Jersey, delivered 
two lectures of the course in First month. The subject of the 
first was, ‘‘ The Oppression in Egypt’’; of the second, 
‘*The Exodus.’’ In this second lecture the speaker de- 
scribed most interestingly how the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea in their flight from Egypt. 

The following was the program of the Whittier Society, 
First month 28: An oration by Edith Michener, a recitation 
by Alice Jarrett, Current Events, Marion Rice. The paper, 
edited by Ethel Perdue, was read by Elsie Wallace. The 
question, Resolved, ‘‘ That the United States is justifiable in 
her late dealings with Spain,’’ was debated in the affirmation 
by Maurice Griest and Mary Fox, in the negative by Malcolm 
Farquhar and Frances Preston. A new feature in contests 
was the recent impromptu debate between the Senior girls’ 
debating club and the ‘‘ Union,’’ a boys’ club. The question, 
Resolved, ‘‘ That on the whole, the United States has retro- 
graded in civilization in 1898,’’ was upheld in the affirmative 
by Frances Preston, Lida Gillingham, and Beulah Darby ; in 
the negative by Marius John, Russell Hibbs, and Alfred 
Crewitt. The judges decided in favor of the negative. 

John J. Cornell of Baltimore, visited Newtown and George 
School on the 21st and 22d of First month, speaking at New- 
town First-day morning, and in the assembly-room of the 
school in the evening. His thought to the students was what 
constitutes a practical, every-day religious life. 

Many of the students attended the Local Institute (public 
schools) in Newtown, on Seventh-day, 28th. Prominent 
among the exercises was an address by Prof. J. Russell Smith 
on ‘* The Philippines’’ ; he advanced the idea that it would 
be undesirable for the United States to hold the islands. 

There was also a good representation from the school at 
the talk on Purity in Friends’ meeting-house, by Professor F. 
H. Green, of West Chester, First-day, 29th. 

Principal Maris recently addressed the Teachers’ Institute 
at Ivyland, Bucks county, on the subject of Moral Education. 
The exercises of the Young Friends’ Association Second 
month 4, were opened with a recitation by Alice Woodman. 
Brief outlines were given of the lives of John Woolman, 
Elias Hicks, Mary Dyer, Isaac Penington, and Lucretia 
Mott, also some interesting incident connected with the life of 
each. The paper read by Jenny Thomas consisted of a re- 
view of the principal topics recently discussed in the different 
Friends’ Associations of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. A paper 
entitled ‘‘ William Penn and his Times,’’ written by a member 
of Baltimore Friends’ Association, was read by Eliza H. 
Miller. 

Among the events of special interest to occur during the 
present month are a lecture by Prof. Bliss Perry, on the roth, 
sitbject, ‘‘ Recent Story Writers’’ ; on the 2oth, a lecture on 
Birds, by Wm. L. Baily ; on the 24th, a lecture by Prof. R. 
E. Thompson, on the ‘‘ Evolution of the Dwelling-House,’’ 


and on the 25th a debate between the Penn and the Whittier 


Societies. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notres.—The monthly meeting of 
the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was held on the 2d inst. 
in Science Hall. Reports were heard from the Departments 
of astronomy, physics, and biology. A paper, ‘‘ Surface 
Markings on Mars, and the Probabilities of its being inhab- 
ited,’’ was presented by Emma Halloway, 1902, and another, 
‘‘Bone,”’’ by Walter H. Lippincott, ’99. The half-year elec- 
tions of the society resulted in the choosing of the following 
officers: president, Levis M. Booth, '99; vice-president, 
Roger B. Farquhar, 1900 ; secretary, Ada Underhill, 1901. 

Many of the students attended the address delivered by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at the New Century drawing-room, 
Philadelphia, on the 8th. On Fifth-day morning, Dr. 
Abbott addressed the students in Morning Collection. 

Qo. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. —At the Philanthropic session, ac- 
companying Westbury Quarterly Meeting, on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 28th, there was a large attendance. Mary H. 























Whitson, of Philadelphia, read an interesting and valuable 
paper upon ‘‘ Child Development,’’ and the subject was also 
effectively presented in a second paper, by Rachel W. Under- 
hill, president of the Froebel Club, of Brooklyn. President 
Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, who was present, shared 
acceptably in the discussion following the papers. rs 





LITERARY NOTES. 

In the current number of the Review of Reviews the 
editor seeks to apply the lessons of our national failures in 
the South during the reconstruction period following the Civil 
War to the present problems of a similar nature in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. His deductions are inter- 
esting and instructive. He says: ‘‘ The true way to restore 
the South to the Union after the war was to restore the South 
to its own people.’’ Thesame principle applies to-day in the 
new territories just coming under our control. The editor 
warns us against a new type of ‘‘ carpet-bagger,’’ who is 
threatening to invade Cuba—namely, the franchise-grabber. 

There is quite a striking article in the North American 
Review, this month, on Tuberculosis, (‘‘ consumption "’) in 
the United States. The writer says: ‘‘The curability of 
pulmonary tuberculosis is demonstrated every day. The 
most frequent and most certain cures are obtained by the 
hygienic, dietetic, and educational treatment in sanitaria ; 
that is to say, institutions where the open air treatment, the 
best food, and the thorough hygienic management constitute 
the main factors of therapeutics.’’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
GOLDEN WEDDING.—A large number of friends and neigh. 
bors gathered at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, N. Y., on 
the 31st ult., to celebrate the fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
Charles and Sarah Robinson, who have been connected with 
the school for nineteen years. No death has yet occured in 
their family, which now numbers five children, twenty-eight 
grand children, and one great grand child. Many congratu- 
latory letters were received from friends at a distance, and 
several poems, inspired by the occasion, were read. [One of 
these is printed elsewhere. | 

The students joined in paying a hearty tribute of affection 
to those who have done so much to make the school life a 
pleasant home life. 

Aaron M. Powell has accepted an invitation to give a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Reformers,’’ at Swarthmore College, 
on the evening of the 24th instant. 

A friend in the interior of Pennsylvania, in connection 
with some consideration of other subjects, says: ‘‘1 esteem 
the INTELLIGENCER above every other paper. It is a whole 
library of Friends’ teaching and doctrine, of itself, and should 
be in the hands and the home of every person of Friendly 
feelings."’ é 


DOUKHOBOR NOTES. 


THE number in the first party, by the Lake Huron, is stated 
as 2,084. Of these 908 were expected to go to Winnipeg, 
460 to Brandon, 460 to Dauphin, and the remainder to Por- 
tage la Prairie, and this arrangement we understand was 
carried out. 

A letter from W. F. McCreary, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Winnipeg, to the INTELLIGENCER, dated Ist inst., 
says: ‘‘I have mailed to you a parcel of Winnipeg dailies, 
from which you will see how hearty a reception the Doukho- 
bors have received from this community. I am glad to say 
that they arrived in excellent health, and in good spirits, and 
their orderly, quiet demeanor, and scrupulous cleanliness, were 
the admiration of all. Over two thousand have now been 


housed here and at other points along the lines of rail. 
Arrangements are being made for the selection of their villages, 
and the building of their houses, and we expect by the time 
spring opens up these people will be all comfortably settled.’’ 

The Winnipeg Free Press, 27th and 28th ult., reports the 
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arrival of the first party there and at the other points. The 
first train load reached Winnipeg at noon, on the 27th, just a 
week after arriving at Halifax. The passage by rail had been 
without special incident. There was great interest shown in 
them everywhere and at Winnipeg two thousand people had 
collected to see them arrive. <A public meeting had been held 
on the evening of the 27th, to arrange to receive them, and 
the women of the city came and prepared food for them, 
which was furnished in the ‘‘Immigration Hall,’’ and at the 
Dufferin School building. 

The particulars most emphasized in all the reports are the 
stalwart figures, and robust appearance of the people, their 
kindly, quiet deportmentand their cleanliness. J. M. McGov- 
erin, ‘‘ who had been constantly on trains, amongst Galicians 
and other immigrants, described the Doukhobors as the 
cleanest and most orderly he had ever seen.”’ 

From expressions used in the reports, it appears that the 
Canadians sympathetic with this movement expect that there 
will be a movement, also, of Russian ‘‘ Stundists ’’ and other 
conscientious dissenters from the Greek Church, to Canada. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, has returned from his 
trip to meet the Doukhobors. 


TO CHARLES AND SARAH ROBINSON. 
[Golden wedding, First month 31st, 1899. ] 
With fifty years between you and your well-kept wedding vow, 
The Gollen Age, dear friends of ours, is not a fable now. 
And sweet as has life’s vintage been through all your pleasant 
past, 
Still, as at Cana’s marriage-feast, the best wine is the last. 


Fair falls on hills of Chappaqua, and all its pleasant ways, 

The mellow sunset of your lives, friends of our earlier days. 

May many more of quiet years be added to your sum, 

And late, at last, in tenderest love, the beckoning angel 
come. 

Dear hearts are here, dear hearts are there, alike below, above, 

Our friends are now in either world, and love is sure of love. 


[Taken from the letter from the Board of Managers of 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute. ] 


THE MOTHER HEART. 

Nosopy sitsin that little arm-chair ; 

It stands in a corner dim ; 
But a white-haired mother gazing there, 

And yearningly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dusk of long ago 

The bloom on her boy's sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 

With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate ; 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate ; 

But she sees the nod of the father's head, 
So proud of his little son, 

And she hears the word so often said, 
‘* No fear for our little one.’’ 


They were wonderful days, the dear, sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 
Was hers to scold, to kiss, and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 
She lost him back in her busy years, 
When the great world caught the man, 
And he strode away past hopes and fears 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then, in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate, 
And she lives again the happy day, 
The day of her young life’s spring, 
When the small arm-chair stood just in the way, 
The centre of everything. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Mail and Express. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS AT ST. JOHN. 


Though we have printed a good deal about the Late Huron Douk- 
hobor party at Halifax and St. John, there are still many details in the 
dispatch of the St. John c respondent of the Toronto G 
seem of interest, and we print the following extracts from it. 


date was First month 23 


which 
The 


PROBABLY this,city never saw such a sight before as 
when this afternoon the steamer Lake Huron with the 
Doukhobors on board, steamed slowly up to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway wharf on the western side 
of the harbor. The Doukhobors, that is, all who 


could find space, ranged along the upper decks, and, 


with heads uncovered, reverently sang their hymns of 


» God 


andas Oo ec 


praise t The wharves were lined with thous- 
people, who cheered and waved handkerchiefs 
to the Russian immigrants, and the latter, in acknowl- 
edging the salute, bent lowly to the deck, some even 


getting down on their knees and touching the deck 
h ¢] 7 ads 
i ‘ . 


eir foreh [wo 


harbor 
and 
wo shots from the stern of the 
Chen came the tying-up of the Lake Huron, 


cannons in the 
saluted the / and her peculiar cargo, 
the steamer replied by t 
vessc l. 


a few minutes after a new and a strange race of peo- 


ple, fleeing from their native land to escape persecu- 


tion, had landed on our shores and were Canadians 


DRESS 


The men are 


AND APPEARANCE. 

large and usually powerfully-built 
fellows, mostly young, there being only three or four 
old men in the party. 
usually considers correct inthe Russian peasant, long, 
heavy leather boots and a long cloth coat, usually of 
a blue or bl 


They are dressed as one 


black pattern. This coat, however, is only 
the inner one, the outside coat being of sheepskin, 
with the wool inside, fastened around the waist by a 
leather band, and reaching to just above the knees. 
[his coat gives them a very bulky and clumsy 
appearance, but some of the men wear even longer 
coats, which come far as their feet. When a 
Doukhobor gets one of these on he looks like a per- 
ambulating mountain ; 


as 


but these coats are much in 
demand for bed coverings, in fact, that is one of the 
purposes for which they are uniformly intended. 
Every Doukhobor on the Lake Huron wears a fur cap, 
and this in all weathers. The little boys look like 
men cut down, the same stolid features, excepting the 
moustache, and the same costume, even to the fur 
caps. The women naturally have a fondness for 
bright colors, red, blue, yellow and pink, and some- 
times all these colors are worked in their petticoats. 
They tie bright-colored cloths around their heads, 
which give them a very picturesque appearance. 
Coarse woolen knitted stockings, also in colors, and 
low shoes complete the visible costumes of the women, 
with the exception, of course, of the inevitable sheep- 
skin coat, which, in the case of the>women, has no 
band around the waist, that is all. 
KINDLY AND POLITE. 

The politeness of these people cannot be sur- 
passed. Address one of the men, and he takes off his 
hat and makes a low bow. The little children are 
the same way, but some of them will look up and 
smile and say ‘‘ Good morning,”’ which is as much of 
the English language as they have yet conquered. 
Should a visitor to the steamer approach a group on 
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the deck they will immediately separate to allow him 
to pass. 

[he Doukhobors live together in the utmost 
amity, and the officers of the Lake Huron say that 
not one harsh word was heard between any of them 
during the entire voyage. Nearly all the adults of 
the party are married, and it is said that it is very hard 
to finda Doukhobor girl of over twenty years unmar- 
ried. It was noticeable, however, that there were 
very few babies on board. Most of the young chil- 
dren seemed to be from three to four years of age. 
[he explanation which those acquainted with the 
Doukhobors give is that some years ago, while they 
were being subjected to cruel persecution by the Rus- 
sian Cossacks, the men and women made a vow that 
they would not bring children into the world to suffer 
the torment that they were then suffering, and most 
of them have kept that vow. But apparently they 
realize now that they are in a free country, for yes- 
terday there were no less than eleven couples married. 
[The correspondent gives the names—characteristic- 
ally Russian—of the newly married ones. | 

SOME INDIVIDUALS OF THE COMPANY. 

Among those on board the ship were Messrs. 
Joseph Elkinton of Philadelphia, and Job Gidley of 
North Portsmouth, Mass., representing the committee 
of the American Society of Friends. The latter two 
gentlemen are Quakers, and have the quaint costume 
and speech of these brethren. They have taken great 
interest in the Doukhobors, and, although both old 
men, braved a rough passage round from Halifax in 
order to be with them and help them on their way. 
[There were two other friends of the Doukhobors on 
board who had risked their lives to be with the perse- 
cuted peasants. They were Alexis Bakunin, a Rus- 
sian doctor, and a graduate of Moscow University, 
and Maria Cayz,a nurse. They will not be able to 
go back to Russia now, after having assisted the 
Doukhobors, and they would not have been allowed 
to leave the country had it been known what their 
mission was. As brother and sister they succeeded 
in reaching Constantinople, where they caught the 
steamer. Neither of them speaks English. Unfor- 
tunately, their services were again required on the 
trip round from Halifax, for there are seven more 
cases of sickness on board, a woman of 40, a man of 
44, a girl of 23, a young man of 25, a little child and 
a brother and sister, the girl, aged 18, suffering from 
consumption, and the boy, aged 15, having an abscess 
in the head. The sister will never reach the prom- 
ised land in the Canadian west, for the doctor says her 
death is certain. None of those sick are suffering 
from any infectious disease, but they are kept in the 
hospital here until they recover. 

Nicolini, as he is known among the Doukhobors, 
is a great favorite. He is a young fellow about 30 
years of age, and is perhaps the only one in the party 
who does not wear the fur cap. Nicolini came to 
America to try and arrange for the exodus of the 
Doukhobors, and when he wanted to go back was 
not allowed to land at Batoum. However, he waited 
for them at Constantinople, and was warmly wel- 
comed on board. The great character on the vessel, 
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though, is Leopold Soulergitzski, a short, thick-set | 


Russian, apparently built on springs, and who talks 
all the time. In his own country Leopold is said to 
be a noble and a man of wealth. 
Count Tolstoy, and is in charge of this particular 
party of Doukhobors. A better choice could not 
have been made. Leopold has them all under per- 
fect control, and he has only to order a thing and it 
is done. 
SYSTEM AND ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of this party was simply perfect. 
Men were detailed to look after the affairs of the im- 
migrants, and day and night there was always some- 
body on duty. The lower decks were kept so clean 
that the officers of the vessel were simply astonished 
when the hatches were opened. There were no less 
than eight villages of Doukhobors on board, each in 
charge of their head men, and in settling them in the 
northwest none of the inhabitants of the different vil- 
lages will be separated. The Doukhobors have their 
own cooks, but are anything apparently but heavy 
eaters. In the morning they take a kind of flat cake 
baked of flour and water, and salt potatoes and 
or bread made into a kind of soup forms their mid- 
day meal. This is simply placed in a pannikin, each 
family is allotted its portion, and they sit comfortably 
around and eat their meal. The bunks, which were 
built between the decks, were put up by the Doukho- 
bors themselves with their own timber, and the latter 
is to be sold for their benefit in St. John. They have 
their own bedding with them, but very little of this 
was needed, as the Doukhobor merely spreads his 
great coat of sheepskin over him and goes to sleep. 


cake 


THE HYMN ON BOARD. 

As the ship neared the wharf, after the first salutes 
of welcome, there was silence for a moment, as the 
Doukhobors bared their heads and bowed towards the 
people on the wharf, and an instant later their voices 
were uplifted, and everybody was silent while the 
Doukhobors sang their psalm of praise. <A _ transla- 
tion of it was furnished me by Mr. Elkinton. It is 
entitled “ God can carry us Through,” and is as 
follows 3 


‘« Know all men God is with us, 
He has carried us through. 
We uplift our voices and sing His praises ; 
Let all people hear and join in our praise 
of the Almighty. 


‘« They that planned our ruin did not succeed. 

We never feared them because God was with 
us and gave us strength. 

Our Lord has strength to save us 
should we fear ? 

They that trust in Him are never forsaken. 

They that do not know Him now shall know 
Him hereafter. 

The light shines in the darkness and will 
dispel it.”’ 


; why 


‘Their songs,” said Mr. Elkinton to me to-night, 
“seem to me to be a combination of the Psalms and 
the religion that has been handed down to them by 
their forefathers.”” After the singing of the Psalm all 
on deck prostrated themselves, the little children who 
were too small to do this being laid down face forward 
by their mothers. 


He is the friend of | 





“ DIALECT,” 

The Independent. 
Tue wide popularity of Mr. Kipling’s strong and 
magnetic slang poems, and the almost equally popular 
so-called “dialect poems’”’ of Mr. Riley, may be ac- 
cepted as the origin of the interesting discussion at 
present going on touching the true office of ‘‘ dialect” 
in literary art. It is not our purpose to attempt a 
solution of the problem involved ; but it will be well 
if in our schools and colleges the youthful students 
of literature have their. attention called to the true 
meaning of the word “ dialect,” and have their un- 
derstanding fully enlightened as to what should be 
meant when we speak of a dialect in literature. 

Of course the loose style somewhat indulged in 
by most of us, when not upon our best behavior, 
might be as well called dialect as the speech of care- 
lessness or ignorance involuntarily adopted by rustics 
or other uneducated people. But a dialect is a varia- 
tion of language not necessarily due to want of culture. 
In fact, where the variation is due solely to ignorance, 
it cannot be a literary dialect, for the reason that it 
will lack uniformity. Were it otherwise, we might 
discover almost as many dialects as there are neigh- 
borhoods in some of our rural regions. 

Our schools and colleges should teach young men 
and women to know that mere vulgar incorrectness 
of pronunciation and phrasing cannot properly be 
called a dialect.in the literary sense of the word. A 
dialect may be a perfect form of language adapted to 
the purest artistic use and for the expression of the 
highest ideals of the cultured imagination. Sappho 
used one Greek dialect, Homer another, Pindar and 
Theocritus still another; but all wrote the language 
of the most refined art. There is no dialect of the 
English language, in the sense that Doric, A£olic, and 
Epic were Greek dialects, 

We are not here questioning the right of our 
poets to use uncultivated and incorrect modes of 
speech in representing, dramatically or otherwise, the 
lives and actions of uncultivated people. To be sure 
they may have carried the thing beyond safe bounds, 
and there may be danger of a lesion to popular taste 
which will require years of correct training for its 
cure; but what is certainly needed now, in the way 
of rectifying looseness in criticism, is a return to the 
well-marked lines of scholarly knowledge and a care 
for the best linguistic traditions. 


~onasibeba ee 


CHIMNEY-SOOT is an obstruction to snails, and if placed 


5 


thickly around hot-beds, will prevent them securing entrance. 


—-Meehans' Monthly. 


THE $100,000 fund for the widow and daughter of the late 
Col. George E. Waring, of New York, has been completed. 
During their lifetime they will share the interest on the money. 
At their death the money is to be used for the creation and 
endowment of a chair in Columbia University, to be known 


| as the Waring municipal chair, for the giving of instruction 


in municipal affairs. 


Two ladies of West Grove, Pa., (says the /ndependent} of 
that borough), were discussing theological questions, both 
being members of the Presbyterian church, and upon getting 
further and further from the point of unity, one exclaimed : 
‘‘ There is no use of us endeavoring to agree, for you area 
Methodist and I am a Quaker at ‘heart, and we are both try- 


| ing to be Presbyterians.”’ 
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Conquered by Spain ! 
Pror. WILLIAM G. SuMNER, of Yale University, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Conquest of the United States by Spain,”’ 
in New Haven on the evening of the 16th ult. His con- 
clusion was : 

‘« My patriotista is of that kind which is outraged by the 
notion that the United States never was a great nation until 
in a petty three months’ campaign it knocked to pieces a 
poor, decrepit, bankrupt, old state like Spain. To hold such 
an opinion as that is to abandon all American standards, and 
to put shameand scorn onall that our ancestors tried to build 
up here, and to go over to the standards of which Spain is a 
representative. The reason why I am opposed to expansion 
and imperialism is that I am not ready to throw away Ameri- 
can notions and to accept those of Spain.’’ 


What Kind? 

Wuart kind of civilization are we going to give to the Philip- 
pines? asks the National Temperance Advocate. ‘‘\s it to 
be a Christian civilization or a liquor civilization? If one 
might judge from items in the daily press, it would appear to 
be the latter, the promoters of such are first in the field. If 
we mean to inaugurate a policy of sending to these islands five 
dollars’ worth of whisky for one dollar’s worth of Bibles as 
we have been doing with Africa, better by far Admiral 
Dewey's vessels had never sighted Manila, as we will only be 
making the poor natives ten times more the children of evil 
than they now are.”’ 


Manual Training for Indians. 
I HAVE great faith, says C. 
‘Indian and Spanish Education,’’ 


M. Woodward, in an article on 
in the North 
arouse 
interest in school work on the part of the Indian youth and 
their parents, but it must be very simple and carefully chosen. 
The education that is to succeed must bear immediate fruit - 
its value must be at once apparent to the narrow-minded, 
selfish, and ignorant. The normal product of an Indian 
school must be an Indian still, but one who is both willing 
and able to raise the standard of working and living in an 
Indian community. The boys and the girls are to be trained, 
not to cease to be Indians, but to be better Indians. 


American 


Review, ‘‘in manual training, to and sustain an 


Women and Municipal Taxes. 


WHEN Louisiana adopted a new Constitution last year, she 
provided that tax-paying women might vote on all questions 
of taxation submitted to popular ballot. The city of New 
Orleans has now submitted a scheme for city sewerage and 
water-supply, and the women will exercise this right for the 
first time. It seems as if even the members of the ‘‘ New 
England Society Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women "’ ought to admit the justice of this, but there is not 
one city east of the Mississippi River where women are al- 
lowed any voice in the levy or distribution of their taxes. — 
[Ida H. Harper, in New York Sun. ] 


. 


A ‘*War Course’’ at Harvard. 
IT is announced that a 


‘‘new course in military and naval 
science will be given during the second half year at Harvard 
University." Lieutenant Smith, United States Navy, who is 
to be instructor, outlines the course as follows : 

‘« The art of war, or the guiding principles by which military 
and naval forces are organized and employed to accomplish 
national objects, whether by the moral effect of their menace 
or by acts of violence. Its are: Strategy, 
which determines the general plan of campaign ; logistics, 
which relates to the moving of armed bodies to places of 
their use, and tactics, which determines the method of em- 
ploying forces in action. It will include the various branches 
of national defence, a description of ships and fortifications, 
weapons, the various kinds of ships and their uses, and coast 
defense.:’ 


sub-divisions 





Candor in English History. 

JULIAN RALPH (in Harper's Magazine), discusses the schoo} 
histories in use in England. Within a month, he says, lL 
have come across a ‘‘ School History of England’’ for boys 
of what we would call high-school age, and have been more 
than astonished at the manner in which the writer, Cunning- 
ham Geikie, treats the subjects which have so long remained 
open sores with us, largely because we have supposed that 
the English were either wilfully ignorant of the wrongs we 
suffered at their hands or at least were unrepentant. 

I found that this history, one of a well-known series of 
school-books, condemns the policies of England's govern- 
ments, at the times of our ruptures with them, more severely 
and in harsher language than I remember ever to have seen 
in an American school-book. After enumerating the burdens, 
just and unjust, which Grenville forced upon us, the historian 
goes on to declare the insanity of the King, and the illness of 
Pitt ata later date (1766). He says that the members of the 
government were ill fitted to take Pitt's place, and one espe- 
cially, Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘‘wanting in prudence and self-restraint, was destined to be 
the evil genius of England at this crisis.’’ 


Imperialism at Home. 
AT the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association (First month 25), the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 
‘* Whereas it is admitted that the natives of our new pos- 
sessions will be entitled to self-government as soon and as far 
as they are capable of it ; and 


‘* Whereas, if the natives were known to be as civilized, 
intelligent, and law-abiding as American women, there 
would be no question of their right and fitness to enter upon 
self-government at once ; therefore, 

‘*Resolved, That the principles that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, are as applicable 
to civilized women in Massachusetts as to half-civilized men 
in outlying territories ; and that the exclusion of women isim- 
perialism at home.’’ 


Bud Variations or ‘‘ Sports.’’ 


Or late years, much has been learned of the manner in which 
nature works ; but the amount of secrets which nature has 
carefully locked up is in vast proportion greater than the little 
scraps of knowledge we have been able to secure. Bud vania- 
tion is one of those mysteries yet unsolved. It is not an un- 
common thing to finda plant or tree, which for years has 
borne flowers or fruit according to rule, as one might say, all 
of a sudden send out branches of a character often widely 
different from that of those which have preceded them. It is 
more remarkable, asa fact, that when these different branches 
are cut from the parent tree and rooted as cuttings or pre- 
served by grafting, this wandering from the original form con- 
tinues hereditary, and can be reproduced innumerably, just 
as the parent plant can. Many new roses have been raised in 
this way. Some of them have been of the most distinct char- 
acter. In fact, those who watch for these variations or, as they 
are technically called, sports, can secure as many new varie- 
ties as those do who look for new variations from seedlings. 

Fruit trees are especially subject to these variations. Some- 
times a pear tree will have a branch with fruit which look as 
if they might be apples, and again apple trees have been 
known to produce pear-like fruit. Not only is this difference 
in form, butalsoin color. Plumtrees, that for years will bear 
nothing but the normal purple-fruited plums, will send out 
branches occasionally with yellow-colored plums, and others 
may differ also in form,—that is to say, we may have round, 
yellow plums instead of egg-shape, purple ones. One of the 
most striking instances of this is in the case of the nectarine, 
A well informed biologist simply says he does not know what 
causes these wild wanderings from normal forms,—he merely 
tells the student there is a chance for you here in original 
investigation, which may bring you fame if you can work out 
the cause. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE ‘‘ Peace Treaty *’ was ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate, on the 6th instant, the vote being 57 to 27. Up to the 
time of voting, the result was in doubt, and the support of 
two Democratic Senators, McEnery, Louisiana, and McLaurin, 
South Carolina, was given at the last moment. With them 
in opposition, the vote would have been 55 to 29, which would 
have been a rejection. Six Senators were absent, ‘‘ paired.’’ 
Of the 57 affirmative votes, 40 were Republicans, 10 Demo- 
crats, and 7 Silverites and Populists. Of the 27 negatives, 2 
were Republicans (Hale, Maine; Hoar, Mass.), 22 were 
Democrats, and 3 Silverites and Populists. 

SEVERAL resolutions ‘‘declaratory’’ of the purposes of 
the United States concerning the Philippine Islands had been 
introduced in the United States Senate, and were pending 
when the vote on the Treaty was taken. They were all in 
substance to the effect that the United States, by the adoption 
of the Treaty, did not commit itself to a policy of annexing 
the Islands. One of them, offered by Senator McEnery, of 
Louisiana, and which, it is said, reconciled him to voting for 
the Treaty, was discussed, but not voted on, and it is now 
thought no vote will be taken while the state of ‘‘ strained re- 
lations '’—the fighting with the Filipinos—continues. 

On the evening of the 4th instant, a collision occurred 
between the troops of the United States, and the armed Fili- 
pinos, at Manila, and there was severe fighting that night 
and next day. The loss to the United States troops is vari- 
ously stated up to 250 killed and wounded, but many more of 
the Filipinos were slain, one dispatch saying their loss was 
1,900. The news received is nearly all from the United 
States officers, no dispatches from Manila being allowed to 
pass without ‘‘censorship.’’ Agoncillo, who has been repre- 
senting the Filipinos at Washington, went to Montreal, Can- 
ada, on the 4th, and there gave a statement to the press, in 
which he declared that the fighting at Manila was accidental, 
and asserted that his people did not want to fight. ‘‘ There 
is no war,”’ he said, ‘‘we do not want to fight, unless you 
force us to do so.”’ Itis stated from Washington that instruc- 
tions have been sent to Major-General Otis, ‘‘to crush the 
revolt against American sovereignity.’’ 

* 

On the 7th instant, General Otis sent fuller details of the 
fighting. He estimated the ‘‘ casualties’’ on his side at 250, 
and the Filipino losses killed, wounded, and prisoners, as 
probably 4,000. The insurgent army, numbering over 20,000, 
was armed with quick-firing and Krupp field guns, and the 
latest pattern Mauser rifles. Quite a number of Spanish 
soldiers were in the insurgent service and served the artillery. 
Two Krupp guns and a great many rifles were captured. On 
the 6th the United States forces captured the water works 
pumping station, six miles out of the city, which, is is said, 
were a principal object of the fighting. 


THERE still remain ‘‘ deadlocks’’ in the Senatorial elec- 
tions in five States,—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Nebraska, 
Utah, and California. In Pennsylvania, the ‘‘ anti-Quay’’ 
Republicans gained an advantage, on the 4th instant, in the 
nomination, at the party primaries in Lebanon county, of 
their candidate for State Senator over the Quay candidate. 
There has not been, up to this writing, any change in the 
strength of the factions, as shown in the Legislative balloting. 
The trial of Senator Quay, his son, and ex-Treasurer Hay- 
wood, at Philadelphia, for ‘‘ conspiracy "’ in the use of State 
money, is now set for the 27th instant, having been postponed 
from the zoth. 

THERE has been a protracted period of severely cold 
weather in the Northeast, extending southward, with heavy 
snows in some States. In the Colorado mountain region, 
snow-slides have occurred, with loss of life in several 
instances. In Nebraska, a dispatch on the 6th instant says, 
‘*the weather has been unprecedentedly severe for the past 
three weeks, concluding with the blizzard of February 2 and 3. 
During the period thousands of sheep brought from the South 
and not used to this climate, perished.'’ In Washington 


and Oregon, east of the Cascade Range, the mercury has 
been 10 and 20 degrees below zero. In Texas, ‘‘ wet 
norther’’ storms have caused severe losses of stock. 

A DISPATCH from Denver, on the 7th, says the ‘great 
snow blockade on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in 
the Canon of the Grand river has been broken.’’ The Mar- 
shall Pass is also open. Other railroads have serious trouble, 
but are generally in operation. ‘‘It is estimated that 60,000 
sheep in southern Colorado are dying of cold and hunger. 
Many flocks have been abandoned by the herders.’’ At 
Cheyenne, the temperature, up to the 7th, had been for seven 
days from 13 to 28 degrees below zero. A loss of one-half the 
cattle in the State, (Wyoming), was predicted by some. 
Along the railroad from Denver to western Wyoming, there 
was ‘‘ not a shrub or bunch of grass of any kind visible above 
the snow, so that it was impossible for the cattle to find any- 
thing to eat.’’ 

Tue English Parliament reassembled on the 7th. The 
proceedings were not. of special interest. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who has been chosen leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, in place of Sir William 
Harcourt, who withdrew, spoke in reference to the ‘‘ Queen’s 
speech,’ (in which the Government’s policy is outlined). 
Arthur Balfour, the Government leader in the Commons, said 
‘«there was no reason why the present peaceful relations with 
France should not be permanent.”’ 

THE Secretary of the Interior, lately appointed, is E. A. 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis, who has been serving since President 
McKinley took office as United States Ambassador to Russia. 
He reached London, on his way home, on the 4th instant, 
and a dispatch from that city describes him as emphatic in 
stating his confidence in the Czar. ‘‘ Like most persons 
making the acquaintance of the Czar, Mr. Hitchcock has a 
profound admiration for the young potentate, and expresses 
himself strongly as to his frankness, sincerity, and enterprise. 
He scoffs at the idea that the Czar’s peace propaganda is in- 
spired by any but the highest motives.’’ 

A DISPATCH from Madrid says that the Spanish Govern- 
ment has notified the United States ‘‘ that in view of the non- 
success of the Americans to obtain the release of the Spanish 
prisoners, the Spanish Government itself has taken steps to 
obtain their release,’’ the expense of which the United States 
is expected to bear. General Rios, the Spanish commander 
in the Philippines, cables that Aguinaldo offers to release the 
prisoners on the ‘‘ payment of $500,000 and the handing over 
to him of the cannon, rifles, and 300,ooo0 cartridges belonging 
to the Spaniards.’” The Madrid Government is said to have 
rejected this proposal. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE following farm prices received at recent sales in Salem 


county, N. J., we find reported: The Johnson farm of 101 
acres was purchased by Edw. C. Wilson, of Philadelphia 


(formerly of West Grove), for $70 an acre. The Harrison 
Johnson farm, near Daretown, of 101 acres, was sold to Thos. 
G. Hackett, for $81.50 per acre. The Isaac Richmond farm 
of 93 acres to Henry Richmond for $75 per acre. 


—There is, and long has been, a persistent opposition in 
England, to compulsory vaccination, and alarm is now 
expressed by some of the friends of the system over the 
probable working of the *‘ statutory conscience law,’’ recently 
enacted by Parliament, which exempts from vaccination all 
who have or professto have conscientious scruples. As many 
as 500,000 certificates of exemption have already been issued 
by magistrates. As an offset to this, school boards are insist- 
ing that all teachers and pupils be vaccinated, and most 
householders require a similar precaution on the part of 
servants. 


—The establishment of a company in Germany to lay a 
direct cable between that country and the United States now 
seems definitely assured. The capital—20,000,0c00 marks— 


has been furnished by a number of banks and private capi- 
talists, it is said. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in the meeting-house at Kennett Square, 
Pa., on First-day, Second month 19, at 2 
o'clock p. m_ Isabel G. Shortlidge is ex 
pected to address the Conference. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to be present. 

Horace L. DecwortH, Clerk. 


*,* Appointments of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ings Visiting Committee for Second month are 
as follows : 

12, Forest Hill, Md. 

19. Bald Eagle, Pa. 

26. Menallen, Pa. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*.* The 


Concord 


next Conference under the care of 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Second 
month 19, 1899, at 2.30 p. m 

Subject, ‘* Purity.’’ 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The Home Influence Association will-be 
addressed on Third-day, Second month 21, at 
3 p- m., by Mrs. Herman H. Birney, on ‘* Lit- 
erature for Children.’’ 

The meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house, Race and 15$th streets (entrance on 15th 
below Race ) All are invited. 

FLORENCE M. LuKENs, President. 
Meeting. of Friends of 
Race Street, will take 
next, the 15th, in the 
3° QO clock. 


*.* The Monthly 
Philadelphia, held at 
place on Fourth day 


evening, at 7 7 


*,* The united First-day evening meetings, in 
Philadelphia, during Second month, will be at 
17th street and Girard Avenue, at 7.30 0’ clock. 
Friends generally should feel it their duty to be 
in attendance. 


WASHINGTON. 
NEXT THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day 
personally-conducted tour to Washington, D. C. 
leaves on Fifth-day, Second month 16. The 
rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and. proportionate rate from other 
points, include all necessary expenses during 
the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. An experienced 
Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
eee 


Cheap Seed 


We can help you get them. Send & cents in 
stamps and receive four packages of home 
grown seed:—Twiss, new early cabbage; 
Potomac, the new tomato; Dirigo, the ear- 
liest beet; Quincy Market, the sweetest 
early corn, with our flower and vegetable 
seed catalogue, full of engravings. With one 
exception it isthe largest vegetable catalogue 
published. Cat off one of the Aome grown 
labels, write in the name of this paper, and it 
shall count as 25 cents toward any order 
amounting to $100, excepting our special 
collections, in which we offer 33 packages 
seod of choice vegetables for $1.00, and 15 
packages of selected flower seed, 40c, 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
- MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 
Write Macbeth Pistsbargh Pa 


Of Interest to Friends. 


The Undergron d Railroad 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


By Wilbur H. Siebert, 


Ohio State University. 
CLoru, Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


‘*On the side of illustration the volume i 
exceptionally strong. The cuts are numerous, 
well selected, and well executed. 
piece is a reproduction of C. T. Webber's paint- 
ing of the reception of fugitive slaves by Levi 
Coffin on the outskirts of Cincinnati. 
historical paintings 


The frontis- 


Few 
are so full of the feeling 
which the scenes depicted should inspire.”’ 
The Outlook. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





Newly Priced Books. 


Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Some Colonial Home- 
steads and their Stories,’’ cloth. Pub- 
lisher's price, $3.00; now $1.25; 
postage, 22 cents extra. 

Susan Ferrier’s Novels, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ 2 
volumes; ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ 2 volumes ; 
‘* Destiny,’ 2volumes. Publisher's 
price, $6.00; now $1.50; postage, 36 
cents extra. 

Townsend's ‘‘ Near a Whole City Full.’’ 
Publisher's price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; 
postage, 13 cents each. 

Du Maurier’s ‘‘The Martian.’’ 
lisher’s price, $1.75; now 
postage, 14 cents extra. 

Will Carleton’s Poems, 
full gilt. Publisher's price, $2.50 ; now 
$1.00 ; postage, 15 cents extra. 

Wilson's ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Old.’’ 2 
volumes, illustrated, 4% morocco. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $7.50 ; now $2.00. 

F. M. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea.”’ 
Publisher's price, $1.25 ; now 50 cents ; 
postage, 10 cents extra. 

Zola's ‘* His -Excellency.”’ 


price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; 
cents extra. 


Pub- 
50 cents ; 


assorted, cloth, 


Publisher's 
postage, 14 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders “Departme nt C. 


Strawbridge ¢ & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscom’. ‘aety the most complete’ and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

Neo liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) p47 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 ?7#*<ifaés. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 





AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term Sosias 
December =. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRIN he} OAK GROVE SEEARY, 
Vassalboro, 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, ®. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Puptts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pgacet for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CY NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 21st, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation, 


Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE eT 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





*.* The Delaware Fire Insurance Company, 
Philade phia, sends out a card, 9 inches by 11, 
with a cord attached for hanging up in an office, 
containing an extract from the address of Presi- 
dent McKinley at Tuskegee, Alabama, (Booker 
T. Washington's Colored School), on the 19th 
of Twelfth month. The President's theme was 
** Integrity and Industry,’’ and what he said in 
the extract was very good ; we print it below. 


*,* Extract from President McKinley's ad- 
dress: 

‘* Integrity and industry are the best possessions 
which any man can have, and every man can 
have them. Nobody can give them to him or 
take them from him. He cannot acquire them 
by inheritance ; he cannot buy them or borrow 
them. They belong to the individual, and are 
his unquestionable property. 
with them. 
to keep. 


He alone can part 
They are a good thing to have and 
They make happy homes ; they achieve 
success in every walk of life ; they have won the 
greatest triumphs for mankind. They will bring 
you a comfortable living, and make you respect 
yourself, and command the respect of your fel- 
lows. ‘They are indispensable to success. They 
are invincible. The merchant requires the clerk 
whom he employs to have them. The railroad 
corporation inquires whether the man seeking 
employment possesses them. They are the only 
keys to open with certainty the door of oppor- 
tunity to struggling manhood. Employment 
waits on them; capital requires them; citizen- 
ship is not good without them. 
already have them—get them.”’ 


If you don't 


*,* The Conard and Jones Company, West 
Grove, Pa., send us their Floral Catalogue for 
1899, an elaborate and striking issue. It is stated 
to be the largest and most complete ever issued 
by this firm, consisting of 124 pages. The cover, 
highly embellished, shows late roses and cannas. 
Within, the pages are nearly all illustrated. 
‘*Many new features have been added in the 
way of plants, fruits, and flowers, and the entire 
book teems with descriptions interesting to lovers 
and growers of flowers." 


*,* ‘‘ Important Announcement ”’ is the head- 
ing of an advertisement appearing in our columns 
of the old-established seedsmen and _ florists, 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt St., 
New York. This announcement is to the effect 
that this firm no longer supply their seeds to 
dealers to sell again, so that to procure the 
Henderson seeds it is necessary to purchase from 
them direct. 

Their advertisement also offers their annual 
Catalogue entitled ‘‘ Everything for the Garden,”’ 
which is a book of 190 pages, containing over 
seven hundred engravings and six colored plates. 
This Catalogue is sent to all who send ten cent, 
in stamps to cover the cost of postage and mail- 
ing. In addition to the Catalogue, this firm, 
wishing to trace the result of their advertising in 
different papers, will send to all who state where 
they saw the advertisement a trial collection of 
six packets of choice vegetable and flower seeds, 
contained in a red envelope, which when empty 
and returned with an order from Catalogue will 
be accepted as twenty-five cents in part payment. 





Ss. W.BLACK’S SON, Epwaro T. Brack 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


° 7 
Announcement. 


We will continue the manufactute of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 

SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
(SECOND FLOOR.) 45 N. 13th Street. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } p): 4 
Resiituce 1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarRPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
CoNnvVENTION | sTENOGRAPHER. 
ScIENCE 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
* Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


"THE PENNINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
HE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE BgAcu, 
Atvantic City, N. J. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to‘level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
ce. | 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 








Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Books furnished at as low 
prices as they can be purchased 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- 
erature a specialty. Also everything 
relating to the Kindergarten and 
School. 


THE Views OF FRIENDs. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betrers anp MessaGes. By William | 


Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. 10 cents. § copies, 40 cents. 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsnir. By Howard M. Jenkins 

4 Small pamphlet. 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Re.icious Views or Frrenps. 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ 


Limited, 


921_Arch Street, Phila. 








By mail at these | 


12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 | 


By Howard M. Jen- 


24 pp. 2 | 
By mail | 


INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


FRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 
SEEDS To Dc4ceErs. 


PURCHASE FROM US. DIRECT. 


Everything “tie Garden 


THE 


“Everything for the Garden ”’ is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x11 inches; containing over 
700 engravings aad 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, asin a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), We will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “ Empite State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New -York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Via alae 


LY Aa aA a yan 


DHLADELPHIA. & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD, 


ae 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN; WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading ‘Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED, 





_ FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 


RovAl 


BAKING 
PowDER 


Te te > ah OTE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- 
ASA . weed Man 


BERTS FOULK 


kept separate and a 
t, T. WISTA 

r of eee Sanees, 2 
; Avsistant Trust Officer, J: BAI BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


from the assets of the Company. 
BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


Actuary, DAVID G. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 





LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuUR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. nn 


He GIRARD 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


a | ae DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’ y- 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

4‘ 7 ACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


ErrincHam B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricnarps, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, 


Wictiam _H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bisrnam, 
Wirtiiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TatTNatt, 
Isaac H. CLorurer, 
Joun C. Sums, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


S. F. Sedona om 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. . 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Estimates Given. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brass and Mncienin 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 


Martreesses CLEANED AND Remape. 
Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


~ YEO & LUKENS, 
SHTIOERY » BLANK BKS » PRT 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


— petty) ELPHIA. 


: Se ee _ ee 


Law and Conve: 
BLA ANK. 


Ben 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


6% GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


ae 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, m. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans eripeiabed on Real Estate. 





Interest allowed on 


pennnanecanae SBABBABARABRAAABE 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, ~ 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23 days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sonia Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO, 


PAAAALALLLABLLALALLLLALELLLBEEBELEBDELBLDLDLLDL LR DRED De 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Zest Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a, 





